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-Jerusalem Post Staff . 

Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
yesterday intensified consultations 
-with a number of senior ministers 
about drafting & new law aimed to 
guarantee that settlements in the 
administered territories will not he 
evacuated. 

The law's maha purpose is to 
provide a- legal commitment that 
settlements in the areas will not be 
dismantled, an authoritative source 
said. He added that the law would 
not entail annexation, application 
of Israeli sovereignty or Israeli 
law. and would, not permit settle- 
ment on privately owned property. 

“We do not feel there Is any 
danger to present Jewish 
settlements from applications to 
the High Court,’* the source said. 
“Our purpose is to rule out any 
political threat to the permanence 
of the settlements, which. are not in 
the same category as those in 
Sinai.* 1 

“The Camp David agreements do 
not permit Israel to apply its 
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Increase in prices will 
accompany return of hornets 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Beginning right after the Pessah 
holiday, the second weak In April , 
there will be a gradual rise In fuel 
and electricity prices, by 20 to 30 
per cent,- ministerial spokesmen 
said yesterday. 

A rise in water rates is also plann- 
ed, but discussions are continuing 
on the exaei amount. It could be as 
steep^ as lOo per cent 
Nor has a final decision been 
reached on the price rise for public 
transportation, which will also 
become effective right after the 
holiday. 


4 suspects dead in raid 
on Red Brigades HQ 
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GENOA. — The secret organization 
Of the Red Brigades, Italy's best- 
known terrorist -group, may have 
been cracked by a raid on a Genoa 
hideout last Friday In which four 
suspects' were shot dead, police in- 
- vegtigaiors -aaid yesterday. 

• Two rooms crammed with -Red 
Brigades documents were found in 
the -apartment after the raid fay 
para-military carabinieri to which 
a known terrorist and three 
previously unsuspected people, one 
of them a 32-year-oJd woman 
teacher, were killed. 

Investigators said the documents 
included a list of more than 8,000 
possible victims. Including 
magistrates, carabinieri, police of- 
ficers. industrialists, doctors, jour- 
nalists. politicians and civil ser- 
vants. 

The hideout, regarded as the 
headquarteara of the Genoa column 
of the Red Brigades, contained 
passes for Genoa docks, driving 
licences, identity cards, car 


registration books and police and 
local government stamps. 

Also found were a quantity. of 
arms and a complete set of com- 
muniques regarding every Red 
Brigades crime In the Genoa area 
from the - April 1874 kidnap of 
Magistrate Mario Sossi until the 
present day. ' \> . 

In Toulon, France, poliee yester- 
day guarded the prison where they 
are holding four suspected' 
members of the Red Brigades 
wanted for questioning In the 1978 
kidnapping and murder at former 
Italian prime minister Aldo Moro. 

The four suspected terrorists — 
Franco Pina, 29, Enrico Blanco, 28, 
his wife Christiana Bianco. 28, and 
Olga Girotto. 33 ~ were all arrested 
on Saturday in a massive 
nationwide awopp in which French 
police seized a total of 29 people, 
many belonging to the .French 
"direct action** group. Explosives 
and IS automatic weapons were 
also taken. (Reuter, UFZ) 
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i hits hard at HIAS on new law 

m could be ‘refugees’ in U.S. 


.SARAH HONIG 
Stem Post Reporter 

Aliya' circles here 
d-.fhat the new U.S. 
el may encourage Soviet 
dy. lit Israel to emigrate 
S-, 'because It confers 
atus even on stateless 
t ho have found a new 
it are not “.firmly 
. The act was signed Into 
7,3. President Jimmy 
I week. 

e status entitles an 
lo enter the U;"S. un- 
by American quota 


restrictions and after a very short 
waiting period. Soviet Jews who 
leave on Israeli visas but drop emt 
en route to this country can now 
enter the U.S. only five to six weeks 
from the day they leave the USSR. 

The new law also means free 
medical aid, and vocational train- 
ing or professional re-training in. 
America for the refugees. 

Policy implications of the new 
law have already been tbe'subject 
of a sharp exchange of letters 
between Jewish Agency Executive 
chairman Arye Dulxin and Gaynor 
Jacobson, executive vice-president 


of BIAS (Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society), which arranges refugee 
status for Soviet Jews who wish to 
Immigrate to the U.S: 

Jacobson noted In his letter that, 
under the new U.S. law, “If a Rus- 
sian Jew leaves Russia and does get 
to Israel, but after a brief period of 
residence decides to leave Israel, 
he might still be considered a 
refugee if he can establish that he 
was never firmly resettled In 
Israel.” 

Jacobson wrote: “Under U.S. 

(Continued on page «, coL. 6) 
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sovereignty or Its laws to the 
are. as," the source -noted. 

Several ministers conferred sing. 
Iy with Begin yesterday but there 
was no certainty that all of them 
discussed the proposed legislation. 
- The sourco said that only “lines 
of thought” were 1 discussed, but the 
army radio said yesterday that one 
draft advocated by Begin would 
specify that every Jew has the right 
to settle Anywhere in Eretz Y Israel; 
that the settlement sites can be 
chosen by the government only; 
and that the hew legislation would 
not supersede any other law. 

The Idea of legislation was 
broached after the High Court of 
Justice ruled last October that a 
government decision to establish a 
Gush Em uni m settlement at Ellon 
Moreh near Nablus was illegal. The 
settlement was eventually shifted 
to Jabal Kahlr a few kilometres 
away, on state-owned land Instead 
of private property. 

Supporters of widespread settle- 
(ConUnnrd on paR« 2, col. T)' 




Egyptian Ambassador fe'ad Jfertads presents Prime Minister 
Boffin y es te r d ay with a set of (ferae gold coins booed In Cairo last 
week to commemorate the first Mudvearwury el the peace treaty. 
The. coins were a gift from Egyptian President Anwar Sadat. 
Iqtet: One of the coins, portraying a Rkeness of Sadat and a 

dove, (Rahamim Israeli and l/PIi 


Few incidents reported in 
Land Day demonstrations 


A 38 per cent increase in mail and 
telephone rate*, originally planned 
for today, will go to the Knesset 
Finance Committee right after 
Pessah for approval. 

Also immediately after the holi- 
day, large price rises on bread will 
be imposed, except for standard 
loaves. There will be a now levy Im- 
posed on imported frozen meat. 

Tomorrow, the first day of 
Pessah. municipal tax rates will 
jump by 100-129 per cent, and late 
payments will become linked to the 
cost-of-living index. Radio and 
(Continoed on pagf 2. coL 4) 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Land Day in Galileo and the 
Negev passed without major inci- 
dent yesterday, but it was marked 
by a near-total civic and commer- 
cial strike in the West Bank and 
East Jerusalem. 

Israeli Arabs held four licensed 
demonstrations — in Kafr Kama. 
Arraba. Taiba, and Laglya In the 
Negev. Large police forces were on 
duty; 

Land Day marks the death of six 
people during violent 
demonstrations four years ago. 


Those demonstrations were held to 
protest government expropriation 
plans for Usd in Galilee. 

Schools throughout the Arab sec- 
tor remained open, except for the 
Umm el-Fahm high school, which 
was struck by Its students. There 
were minor stone-throwing in- 
cidents by schoolchildren, and an 
attempt to place a burning tire at 
the entrance to Arraba. 

Some 7.000 Arabs took part in the 
demonstrations. The largest 
number was at Arraba, where some 
3,300 people participated. 

Shopkeepers and public officials 

ICMrtiium! an page S, cel. B) 


JERUSALEM POST POLL 

Elections now would give 
Labour absolute majority 


By MARK SEGAL 
Foil; Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV.: — A lAfaw landslide 
would remik-ff elections were held 
now, propelling the amoritiaa party 
Into power wltt ad absolute majori- 
ty. The Likud would plunge to half 
of its 1977 election mandates In the 

Mart* 


Knesset. 

This emerged from the March 
poll conducted for The Jerusalem 
Post by the Modi 'in Ezrachl applied 
research centre among a represen- 
tative sample of 1,800 adults. 

Result* of the March poll, com- 
pared to those of a month earlier: 

February 



Seats 

% 

Seats 

% 

Likud 

n . 

18.8 

28 

23.3 

Labour 

as 

54.4 

A8 

48.3 

NRP 

9 

7.8 

11 

9.2 

AgndaBloc 

ff 

SJS 

5 

4.4 

Democrats 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

Shal 

3 

• 2 

2 

1.5 

Tehiya 

1 

1 

2 

1.5 

Others 

15 

11.4 

14 

11.7 


Centre director Ami ram Tarkonl 
pointed out that the poll results took 
into account the 30.4 per cent 
floating vote (30.4 per cent undecid- 
ed, 8.9 per cent wont vote, and 3.1 
per cent wont answer) which had 
eroded In recent . months. The 
February poll put the floating vote 
at 32 per cent and In December It 
waa estimated at 33.1 per cent. 

Tarkonl noted that the constant 
shift of lower-strata voters away 
from the Likud means that the 
demarcation line between sup- 
porters of the Likud and Labour has 
become Increasingly blurred. This, 
is in contrast to previous years 
when the low-status groups of 
voters were the most vocal In back- 
ing the Herut-Uberal Bloc and then 
the Likud. 

Tarkonl said that people who 
voted for the Likud in 1977 were split 
today into three almost equal 
groups: 30.2 per cent have stayed 
loyal, 30.4 per cent have switched to 
Labour, and 34.4 per cent have 
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TODAY AND 

EVERY MONDAY 


You get- an 8 -page selection from the 
previous day's New York Times — The Week 
"in Review section with your Jerusalem Post. 

Well, known writers, authoritative features, 
new dimensions in world coverage. In Israel . 
exclusively in The Jerusalem Post. 

Make sure of your copy by ordering it from 
' your newsagent. 


The Hearing Aid Centre (Israel) 

"TA-e People Who Care” 

Mr. R. Epps, Hoaxing Aid Audiologist, is 

■tr 

pleased to announce the opening of his 

HEARING AID CLINIC at: ' 

326 Merca* CUT (3rd floor) 
97 Rehov Yafe, Jerusalem 



become part of the floating vote. Aa 
for Labour, 84.7 per cent of Its past 
supporters have kept faith and only 
3 per cent have shifted to the Likud 
and 11.3 per cent are now undecid- 
ed. 

Nearly half of the voters of the 
defunct Democratic Movement for 
-Change have swung to Labour (49.1 
’ per cent! . whereas l .9 per cent have 
gone to the Likud, with 35.8 per cent > 
undecided. 

The pollster also said there were 
no marked differences between the 
voting patterns of men and women. 
This also applied to the various in- 
come groups, with both the Likud 
and Labour enjoying greater sup- 
port among blue-collar than white- 
collar workers. 

The Likud still retains the lead 
Over Labour axfifang voters of Afro* 
Asian origin.' Vfhe Likud was 
stronger among the more 
traditionally minded, with Labour 
enjoying more support among the 
secular. Residents of rural areas 
are more heavily Inclined to 
Labour. Those In new towns lean 
towards the Likud; Inhabitants of 
long-established urban centres are 
preponderant among the undecided 
voters. 


GOING TO A SEDER? 


Starkey* 


Extensive Range of Modern Aids to Hearing. 
Accessories — Eannoulds — Repairs 




EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR STARKEY •, AMER ICA'S MOST 
SUCCESSFUL ALL-IN-EAR HEARING- AID, UNXTOON OF 
CANADA AND SONIT OF ITALY — AGENTS FOR MEDICAL 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS. INDIVIDUALLY FITTED FAR 
PROTECTORS. 
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Pessah Radio anfij TV programme*. 
What's On, Cinemas, and the 
Crossword puzzle can bo found on 
Page 26 of the Pesseh supplement. 
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Iran got the 
message Cart* 
didn’t send 


WASHINGTON (AP). — Ira- 
nian Foreign Minister Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeh yesterday insisted 
that his government had receiv- 
ed a message from President 
Jimmy Carter admitting past 
mistakes In U.S. foreign policy 
toward Iran. 

Ghotbzadeh said he himself 
had received the message, 
along with Iranian President 
Abolhassan Banl-Sadr. 
However, he said it was not a 
letter, as some earlier accounts 
have described the supposed 
communication, but a message 
transmitted orally. 

The alleged communication 
became a subject of controversy 
after the Iranians said on Saturday 
that they received it. and Carter's 
spokesmen denied anyone in the 
Administration has sent such a 
message. 

Later, the Swiss government con- 
firmed it had passed a letter from 
President Carter to Banl-Sadr, but 
the Carter administration stuck by 
Its denials. 

A high Administration official 
who asked not to be named said 
yesterday that the message given 
wide dissemination on Saturday 
and in America's Sunday press 
“was a fabrication." He said It did 
not reflect President Carter's 
views. 


"It was handed to us — myself ac- 
tually. and Banl-Sadr," Ghotbzadeh 
said of the alleged message, os he 
was interviewed for the ABC televi- 
sion programme “Issues and 
Answers." The Interview was con- 
ducted in Teheran but monitored 
here. 

“It wasn't a written, signed 
letter," Ghotbzadeh said. “It was a 
message.” He later said it had been 
"passed orally." but added: "I 
firmly believe that this message 
waa that of President Carter." 

He added: "It said that, in the 
past, there had been some mis- 
takes” in U.S. dealings with Iran. 

The question of whether the U.S. 
has Interfered improperly with 
Iran’s internal affairs has arisen 
with the taking of the hostages in 
the U.S. embassy in Teheran. 

He said the message spoke of con- 
ditions for release of the hostages. 
He quoted it as saying that "after 
the release of the hostages there 
can be a joint commission of the 
U.S. and Iran to resolve outstan- 
ding problems.” 

Ghotbzadeh said he was sur- 
prised at the U.S. denials that the 
message was sent. “It was a 
private message, but there wasn’t 
any firm commitment that it not be 
published," he said. 

In Geneva, Swiss government 
spokesman Hansjoerg Renk said 
that the Swiss charge d'affaires In 
(Continued on page S. col. 6) 


At least 20 killed in El Salvador 


SAN SALVADOR t Reuter). — At 
least 20 people were killed and 
scores wounded when shooting 
broke out at San Salvador's 
Metropolitan Cathedral during 
funeral ceremonies for slain 
archbishop Oscar Amuifo Romero. 

Red Cross spokesmen said more 
than 70 people were treated for 
bullet wounds at hospitals and 
emergency centres. They said the 
casualty toll was likely to go higher. 


About 300,000 people were jamm- 
ed into a square facing the 
cathedral when bursts of gunfire 
and explosions started. People 
fought each other in panic to get'out 
of the line of fire. 

The Defence Ministry blamed lef- 
tist extremists for starting the 
shooting, and said the ruling 
civilian-military junta was con- 
sidering Imposing martial law. 


Arrest of 10 men Jinked 
to international drug ring 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Police believe that 
the arrest of three men at Ben- 
Gurion Airport, suspected of trying 
to leave the country with a suitcase 
full of hashish, has exposed an in- 
ternational drug ring operating in 
Israel, Europe, the U.S. and the Far 
East- 

Seven more men were arrested 
yesterday on-the basis of police in- 
formation linking them to the drug 
ring, it was reported. 

Police sources said that the ring 
consists of several Isolated cells, 
with members not knowing the 
identities of the others except for 
one liaison man. 

The three men arrested at the air- 
port on a Saturday afternoon 
followed weeks of surveillance and 
accumulation of information by the 
police. The sources told The 
Jerusalem Post that one of the 
three was a messenger carrying the 
suitcase with the hashish. While the 
other two, unknown to the first 
man, were to meet him in a 
Copenhagen hotel and take over the 
drugs. 

Detectives planted at the airport 
began to suspect one man, who had 
checked in his suitcase the previous 
night. Evidently worried that he 
was being followed, the suspect tore 
up his boarding card and threw the 


pieces under his seat, the sources 
said. The two other would-be 
passengers were arrested before 
they boarded the plane, the sources 
said. 

The suitcase, already on the 
plane, was returned to Israel at S :SQ 
a.m. yesterday, and contained 13.0 
kilos of hashish worth IS325.000. 

Following interrogation of the 
suspects, the police arrested two 
Tel Avlvlans suspected of being the 
leaders of the ring, a resident of 
Mosh&v Belt Oved, believed to be 
the drug supplier, and four men In- 
volved In transferring drugs among 
the various contacts. One of the 
men arrested is the owner of a 
travel agency in Tel Aviv, the 
sources said. 

The sources said that the drug 
ring is suspected of exporting 
hashish, bought here for IS2.000 per 
kilo, to Europe, where it was sold 
for 1824.000 per kilo. With the 
money made selling hashish, the 
ring is believed to have imported 
heroin to Israel, the sources said. 

The Jerusalem Post 

will not appear tomorrow, 

the first day of Pessah. 

Publication will resume on 

Wednesday. 


PROPERTY IN 

FOR INVESTMENT T C O A CT 
& OCCUPANCY 1J1\ fiL JU 

THERE ARE THREE IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS YOU SHOULD BE ASKING 
AS YOU PLAN YOUR HOME IN ISRAEL 


HOW? 


WHY? 


WHERE? 


VISIT US ANY TIME YOU WANT 
AND ASK AS MANY QUESTIONS 
AS YOU LIKE. WE WANT OUR 
CLIENTS TO BECOME 
KNOWLEDGEABLE. 

WHETHER YOU'RE PLANNING AN 
EARLY .ALIYA. LOOKING FOR A 
VACATION HOME. OR JUST 
CONTEMPLATING A GOOD 
INVESTMENT - WHETHER YOU 
HAVE A LUXURY BUDGET OR A 
SHOESTRING - NOW IS THE 
TIME TO BUY A HOME IN ISRAEL 
AND INSURE YOUR FUTURE. 

WE CAN INTRODUCE YOU TO 
HOMES IN -PRIME INVESTMENT- 
AREAS SUCH AS JERUSALEM. 
CAESAREA. NETANYA AND 
HERZLIYA AS WELL .AS OTHER 
PARTS OF ISRAEL. 


“COME HOME WITH US' 


A nicnnn 

ambo/zodor 

-M>\- . U lfJV:STiV> .Vf* J.TD, fiOPEliH 071 

23 KAMI AN >T„ JERUSALEM ROtB. 18174 TEL .(02)660751 














HOME AND WORLD NEWS 

Egyptian student killed 
during anti-shah rally 
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Forecwtt: Fair to partly cloudy, alight 
rise In temperatures and drop In humidi- 
ty. 

Outlook for Pessab: Warm and dry, but 
probable change to cold weather during 
the day. 

YmirnUT', Yesterday - , Today** 


Humidity 

Min-Msx 

Hu 

Jerusalem 

36 

a— n 

22 

Golan 

48 

6-13 

21 

Nahariya 

01 

9—20 

23 

Satad 

S3 

8—17 

29 

Haifa Port 

65 

IS 

20 

Tiberias 

47 

11 — 23 

26 

Nazareth 

45 

10—22 

24 

Afula 

43 

9—23 

20 

Samaria 

47 

10—21 

23 

Tel Aviv 

48 

12—23 

24 

B-G Airport 

33 

10—26 

27 

Jericho 

28 

10—28 

30 

Gaza 

72 

12—22 

24 

Beeraheba 

26 

9—26 

29 

Eilat 

21 

10—30 

31 

Tlra Straits 

13 

16—28 

29 


By JONATHAN WRIGHT 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
and Agencies 

CAIRO. — A student was shot deed 
by police In the Upper Egyptian 
town of Asyut on Friday during 
demonstrations -against the 
presence of the deposed ahah of 
Iran In Egypt, a spokesman for the 
organizers of the demonstration 
said yesterday. 

The spokesman said police open- 
ed fire and threw tear gas canisters 
as the students left the Nasser 
mosque, Where they had met to 
denounce fhe Egyptian 
government's decision to give the 
shah refuge. 

Fighting continued on Saturday 
when the students attempted to 
remove the corpse from the univer- 
sity hospital. Six students were In- 
jured and over 90 were arrested, 
the spokesman said. 

He spoke of a critical situation in 
Asyut, a traditional trouble spot. 

Asyut has 15,000 students out of a 
total population of about 200 , 000 . 
Many of the students, who come 
from all over Egypt, live together 
in overcrowded hostels on sub- 
sistence incomes. 

Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
threatened to take severe measures 
when fighting last broke out there, 
and the university has been on the 
verge of closure several times 
because teaching staff refuse to Hve 
in the uncomfortable atmosphere. 

Friday’s demonstrations follow 
small-scale protests at Cairo 
University on Wednesday, also 
against the shah. Between 300 and 
1.000 students, according to 


different estimates, denounced the 
shah as "a killer." 

The Cairo demonstrations were 
confined to the university campus, 
where students enjoy Immunity 
from police action. Those in Asyut 
took place in the street 

The spokesman for the Asyut 
students, spoke of his dead 
colleague as a martyr — an 
emotive word that could spell the 
beginning of a blood-feud against 
those who shot him. • 

The high proportion of Copts In 
Asyut has also been a source of 
trouble in the past. About half of the 
city is Coptic. 

. Yesterday, church sources said 
the seven-mil lion-member Coptic 
Orthodox Church has cancelled 
Easter celebrations and Its leader. 
Patriarch Shenudah m, has retired 
to a desert monastery to protest 
alleged harassment by fanatic 
Moslem groups. 

The decision, taken by the 
church's 50-man holy synod, was 
announced to worshippers In all 
Coptic churches throughout Egypt 
as they celebrated Palm Sunday. 

The sources said Sfaenudah 
retired to the Anba Bishol 
monastery In the western desert 
and has no Intention of presiding at 
the traditional midnight Easter 
mass at which a representative of 
Sadat conveys greetings to the Cop- 
tic community. 

Shenudah. the sources said, 
wants to dramatize the plight of 
some Christians whom the govern- 
ment has failed to protect against 
alleged harassment by Moslem 
fanatics. 
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Pilgrims make tbefcr way tram Beffcpbage, **“■ Etatya (Bethany), io the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre yesterday In an annual Sunday 

procession. Thousands of Christians from Israel and abroad participated 
in the processions which commemorate the entry of Jesus Into Jerusalem 
n nd mark the start of Easter week. Local residents lined up on the sidewalk 
to watch the ceremony outside the Lions Gate, But elsewhere police 
arrested several youths who threw stones at pilgrims. , (BahaniimlaraeU) 


Burglars leave quietly with the loot 


Fahmi joining Egypt opposition party 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Burglars, in a very quiet 
caper, broke Into a Danya quarter 
villa Saturday night without distur- 
bing its sleeping residents — and 
then drove off with their loot In the 
family's Lancia. 


Jerusalem post Correspondent 
CAIRO. — Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat's former foreign 
minister Ismail Fahmi, who resign- 


ed four days before Sadat visited 
Jerusalem In November 1977, has 


Jerusalem In November 1977, has 
applied to join the opposition 


Socialist Labour Party. 
The patty Is expects 


Oil rig condolences 
offered to Norway 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
yesterday expressed Israel's con- 
dolences on the North Sea oil-rig 
disaster to the former premier of 
Norway, Lars Korvald, who Is in 
Israel on a private visit. 

Korvald Is chairman of the 
parliamentary faction of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, currently In 
the opposition. • 

He was premier from 1972 to 1973 
and has spoken but in public fre- 
quently about the Arab boycott. 

Korvald was accompanied by 
Norwegian Ambassador Knut 
Brodsgaard Aars. Israel 
Ara bassatfor-at -Large ; Mbsh e 
Sasson also attended the meeting 
between Aars and-&hamir.~ - - 

(See Story Page 9) 


The party Is expected to offer 
Fahmi the position of deputy 
leader, which has been vacant since 
December. 

Fahmi shares the SLP's disap- 
proval of the pace of normalization. 
Earlier this month, he called for 
suspension of contacts with Israel 
until it recognizee the Palestinian 
right to a state. The party has not 


come out against peace as such. 

Fahmi resigned after foUr years 
as foreign minister, because he was 
unable to go along with Sadat’s 
decision to travel to Jerusalem. He 
had played an Important part in 
negotiating the first and second dis- 
engagement agreements with 
Israel. 

The SLP lost its last deputy 
leader, Mahmoud Abou Walla, in a 
row over the party's publication of 
allegations that Prime Minister 
Mustapha Khalil had accepted 
commissions from European 
telecommunications companies. 
The allegations were later proven 
to be unfounded. 


The Jerusalem Post learned that 
the intruders - broke Into tbe villa 
through a window some time after 
the family of Dr. Albert Romano 
had gone to bed after watching the 
Israel Song Festival on their new 
colour TV. When they woke up at 8 
a.m. yesterday they found the 
colour TV, a cassette-radio, a new 


leather coat and other valuable 
items gone. A check showed that 
the burglars also took the family's 
Lancia, which had Just been 
renovated, and was parked outside. 
It was the second burglary of the 
villa in six months. 

The .burglars, who walked out the 
front door, also took a chequebook ■ 
containing 1L100,000 (ISlO.000) 
worth, of sighed cheques, but dis- 
carded it on the lawrr. While not 
touching the family's silverware', 
they took a bunch of keys which In-' 
eluded the keys to Dr. Romano's 
dental clinic, forcing him to change 
the locks. -. • 


Train derailed by tractor thieves 


U.S. will ‘push’ Egypt’s parliament 
autonomy talks to delays debate on 


successful end 


settlements issue 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Police believe three 
youngsters who stole a tractor from 
the Negev Phosphates plant are 
responsible for the derailment of a 
22-car freight train early yesterday 
morning. Damage estimated at 
hundreds of thousands of shekels 
was reportedly caused by the 
derailment, near the Nahal Zln ter- 
minal. . 

The three youngsters, who have 
not been apprehended, were 
reportedly spotted running away 
from the area by witnesses. After 


the derailment it . was discovered 
that the stolen tractor had ap- 
parently got stuck while being 
driven across the railway line. & 
the attempt to free it. one of the 
rails was tom out. The tractor was 
later found about two kilometres 
from the site. 

The derailed train hit the damag- 
ed section of track at approximate- 
ly 50 kph, railways spokesman 
David Guy said. It was on its way 
from Ashdod to the southern Negev 
rail terminal’ to pick up a load .of 
phosphates. 


Ashkenazi back 
on protest front 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Mott! Ashkenazi was back outside' 
the Prime Minister’s Office yester- 
day, holding the weekly protest he 
began last week to demand the 
government’s resignation. 

Although he has not yet issued a 
call for supporters to Join his 
protest, he was joined yesterday by 
about 100 persons during the day 
who expressed their support. 

Ashkenazi is the reserve officer 
who led a protest against the 
government after the 1973 Yom 
Kip pur War. 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent , 
WASHINGTON. — National Securi- 
ty Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 
said the U.S. will make an effort to 
"push” the Palestinian autonomy 
talks between Israel and 33gypt 
{awards a successful conclusion. 

In afri interview published in "The 
New York Times," Brzezinski said 
that the parties "have to be en- 
couraged, they have to be nurtured, 
but they cannot be coerced." 

Brzezinski said: "We are going to 
push forward with the Camp David 
process; we are going to make it a 
success. At some point, we will 
widen its scope and engage the 
Palestinians and others as well. 
Nothing else Is going to work." 


SHUT. — Tel Aviv Municipal of- 
fices will be closed today, the day 
before Pesaah. and will be open un- 
til noon during the holiday week. 
City phone numbers for fire 
(222222) and other emergencies 
(106) will continue to operate 24 
hours a day. 
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1980 WINTER OLYMPIC 
ICE HOCKEY 


Starting Wed.. April 2 through April 9 
1st Show 5:15 p.m. — Hockey USA vs USSR 
2nd Show 7:15 p.m. — NBA Basketball — NY Knicks vs 
Philadelphia 76'ers 

Friday — one show only, 2 p.fa.. Basketball 
Sat. 1st Show 7:15 p.m. — Hdcfcey 
2nd Show 9:1 5 p.m. — Basketball 


Tel .%iv-Sheraton Hotel 

For further information, call 
03-286 222 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
CAIRO. — The Egyptian parlia- 
ment postponed a debate on Israeli 
settlements on the West Bank 
Saiurday.&fternoon because ^Presi- 
dent Anwar Rad at does, hot want 
settlements discussed now.- Sadat 
. wants such a debate ..deferred -at 
least until after he meets with U.S. 
President Jimmy Carter in 
Washington next month. Informed 
sources said yesterday. 

The official reason given for the 
postponement was that Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs Butros 
Ghali could not attend. Ghali left 
for Oman on Saturday, as planned 
more than two weeks ago. 

Sadat recently suggested that 
Egypt would no longer bring up the 
settlements question in tbe 
autonomy negotiations, but would 
leave It for the proposed 
autonomous council to deal with. 

Saturday's debate was specifical- 
ly to discuss reports from the 
parliament's Foreign and Arab Af- 
fairs Committees. The debate was 
bound to end in a further condem- 
nation of the Begin government's 
policy. No new date was fixed. 


School to honour Alton’s memory 


KFAR TAVOR (Itim). — An 
educational institution will be es- 
tablished In memory of Ylgal ADon 


the centre, which he said will be 
dedicated to learning. 

Also 'yesterday, the Higher 


in Kfar Tavor, the town qf his ijlrth. . Education Counc il annoimced otat 
It was announced yesterday at a a scholarship fund tor young sden- 

-■ a*- * * < ■ ir' ■ e ■ tlii6n iwYTl Via *■ lull iiTiirtil fn" * 


memorial meetlng-fdri-tSe -late : 
Labour Party leader 1 . i4 u 


Family, friends, military -and 
political leaders gathered to honour 
All on, who died suddenly of a heart 
attack one month ago. They heard 
Kfar Tavor Local Council head 
Micha Goldman announce plans tor 


tlsts wiTl be established . ip "AHotf’s 1 
ui memory i*-j . . oj tjumvhu j. 

At Allan's home,. Kibbutz Gfn- 
nosar, a military cantor and a rabbi 
led memorial services : at his grave, 
marked by a plain basalt headstone 
taken from the Jordan Valley 
where he lived. His son Yiftah AUon 
recited "Kaddlsh." 


INCREASE IN PRICES 


TRASH. — About 1,200 tons of gar- 
bage were collected in the past 10 
days during a special clean-up cam- 
paign by Tel Aviv Municipality. A 
total of 1.100 extra work days were 
put in. and 60 vehicles of ail sorts 
employed. 


(Continued from page'One) 

television fees will he raised from 
15150 to 1 8200 annually. Interior 
Ministry fees for passports, identity 
cards, etc., will rise by from 60 to 
400 per cent. A new passport will 
cost ISM Instead of 1830. 

Vehicle registration fees and' 
property tax are up by an'average 
of no per cent, and National In- 
surance dues payments ceiling will 
rise from IS96 to IS 290 monthly, as 
a result of a rise in the rate from 4.4 
to 4.6 per cent, and a. rise In the 
wage ceiling on which the tax 
applies from 152, ioo to 186,400. 

There will also be changes in tax 
methods. Employers' loans and 
employers' tax are abolished. In- 
come tax brackets are being up- 
dated by too per cent of the index 


year. Property tax on residential 
flats worth up to IS 350,000 no longer 
applies, and between that amount 
and IS500.000 only half of the fuU 
rate, or 0.3 per cent, will be charg- 
ed. Only on apartments worth more 
than IS500.000 will the full 0.6 rat* 
apply. 

I Wage earners will receive C-o-L 
j compensation covering 80 per cent 
of the index rise with their April 
salaries, minus the advance paid 
last January. But this payment will 
apply only beginning May 1 , and as 
economic circles in Jerusalem have 
pointed out, by then it will be 
already seriously eroded by the 
April price rises. 


rise, 58 per cent for the last half 

r — _ I 


Divers can’t find 
missing teenager 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SHEFA QUARTERLY, Vcrf. II, No. 2 


Contents Include: The Roots of Return (winner of the First 
Prize in the Shefa Quarterly — Ruth Borchard 
Essay/Short Story Competition) by Phyllifl-Chana; 
and articles by A din StelnsalU, S.H. Bergman, Samuel 
Dresner, Pinhas Pell, Aharon Appelfeld. 

Subscriptions (four issues): IL336, from Shefa Press, IS 
Helene Hamalka St., P.O.B. 7782, Jerusalem. 

Single copies: IL112 at select booksellers, or directly from 
Shefa Press. 


NAOMI and ELI NAHMIAS 
arc delighted to announce the birth of their daughter 
MIRIANNE BRACHA 
/ born on March S3, 1980 

Granddaughter to Esther and Yitzhak Nahxnlaa, Klryat Gat and 
Ruth and Benjamin Laker, Toronto, Canada 


SSm ill TOUB VA’ALEH 

uJJ m World Zionist Organization^ 

^ i i i ni I ii ' Aliya and Absorption Dept. 

Extends to all tourists best wishes for a happy and 
pleasant Passover in ISRAEL. 

During your stay, please be our guest at an evening of 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on all aspects of living in ISRAEL 
which will be held every week during the month of 
April (unless otherwise stated) on the following days 
and locations. All events commence at 9 p.m. 

Sunday Dan Accadla Hotel — - Herxllya (documentary film in 


•Tuesday 


-Wednesday 


Sunday Dan Accadla Hotel — - Herxllya (documentary film in I 

English) 1 

The Plaza — a C-F- Hotel — Tiberias (documentary. I 

film in English) ■ ' ■ 

Monday Diplomat Hotel Tel Aviv — (documentary film lx. I 
English) S 

Tuesday Hilton Hotel Jerusalem (Jointly with Israel Discount I 
Bank) April 8 . ■ 

R a m a d a Continental Tel Aviv (jointly with Israel I 
Discount Bank) April 8-29 ■ 

Moriah Hotel Tel Aviv (jointly with Bank Hapoalim) I 
Go Wax Hotel Netanya (jointly with Israel Discount I 
Bank) • 

King Salomon Hotel Netanya (every second Tuesday- I 
April 8 and 22) J 

Galel Kinneret Hotel — Tiberias 1 

Wednesday Sharon Hotel Herxllya (documentary film in English} « 

Park Hotel Tel Aviv (Persian language) I 

Nof Hotel Haifa (jointly with Israel Discount Bank) ■ 
April 9 and 29 .1 

Ayelet Haahahar Kibbotz Guest House I 

Thursday King David Hotel Jerusalem (jointly with Bank ■ 
Leiuni) I 

Tai Hotel Tel Aviv (documentary film in English) » 

Larorame Hotel EBat (documentary film in English) . I 
Royal Hotel Bat Yam (jointly with Israel Discount ■ 
Bank and Bat Yam Municipality) April 3 I 

Friday Oaeg Shabbat at Brod Shi vat Zion Synagogue I . 

86 Ben Yehuda St. — Tel Aviv ■ 

Additional Events: Park Hotel Netanya 1 

Hotel Massada — Arad; Hotel Caesar — Eilat * 
for further details watch special press an- I 

nouncements 

Further Inform all on: Tel Aviv 12 Kaplan St, 03-208311, | 

Jerusalem 5 Ben Yehuda St, 00*639261 ■ 

Haifa 124 Sderot Ha nasal 01-83353 I 

Reception hours: Sun-Thur. 9 a.m. -2 p.m. I 

Friday, hoi. eves and Hoi Hamoed 8 a.m . -12 ■ 
noon. 


BEERSHEBA (Itim). — Divers 
yesterday turned up no trace of a 
17-year-old Beeraheba youth uilss- 
ing since Friday at an artificial 
lake 20 kilometres east of here. 

Yossl Shaulov rode to the lake by 
bicycle on Friday together with 
several friends. There they split up 
to various parts of the shore to 
chase birds. Shaulov was seen 
entering the water near the dam at 
its southern end. 

Returning to their meeting place, 
the others said, they thought 
Shaulov was playing a trick on 
them. Eventually they concluded 
that he had returned home without 
them, but upon arriving themselves 
they realized he had hot. 

A search party went out on Fri- 
day night, and on Saturday divers 
began combing the lake. 


Pots and Pans 



By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post mtary Correspondent 
One of Israel’s most Illustrious 
fighter pilots baa left the ID? to 
work for a" foreign company. Tat-. 
Aluf Rah Pecker (Ronen). 44,.. who; 
whs onefe considered the next man • 
to head the Israel Air Pore** 
reportedly took ‘the step- became - 
the defence’ minister and the . Air 
Force command failed to support 
Mm when an anonymous . 

writer accused him of raurderinga. 

prisoner of war. V - .■ . 

An official board of inquiry found 
no basis for the allegation- But the *. 
anonymous letter to the Defence;. 
Ministry demanded ’.a new inr . 
vestigation. The letter arrived Jmrt 
before Pecker was to be named 
deputy Air Force chief. 

Pecker has flownjover 400 combat 
missions and has seven .■ "kills’ ’.-of ; 
enemy aircraft to his name. 

During the War .of Attrition 
Pecker- served as a squadron, com- - 
m&nder (both Mirages and Phan- 
toms), and he later commanded the 
Air. Force pilots’ school. He; was 
sent on special courses to the U.S., 
including an extended period with: 
the Marine Corps. ‘ :Y. 

He achieved some internal fame ... 
In the Air Force when, on returning 
from a mission, his engine farmed 
out and, instead of ejecting, :.he . 
piloted his aircraft until fhe last - 
minute so as to ensure that the; ■ 
plane would not land in a village 
near the base. . . • v 

In 1973 he commanded one of the 


iargeatcombathaaea ahd,V^. £ r>' 
'key, rote in the conduct " 

;frbm the- alr. Bttt -fce hat 


Alr Force's role ia tha wa ’ 

' When Ms name m f ";:f 
depdty cMef otthe 

be cbtnma^ 

anonymous - letter ^ J J; 

Defence MtotatryiCcpdes V* ‘ j 
tothe press, ft wds the paft-:*\V 
" parenlly, which led to; the 
-decision to blacfc /h&'adva)?-!' : : 
and to- Peckerts Suhse<g&' 
slou to teave tbe'Aiir r „‘ ‘ 

* Ha has now t^anoip a^;-'-^ 
■with *- Swiss, electronics 


sion Instruments company ‘ ^ 


• For. the .past few wee&4 : '^s.: 
have been appearingiin %•$ C > 
alluding to tiw caa^ but fi i _V Si 
blocked detfllk. ’.TL ait J ■ 

how ever ," -a 1 

reprinted an /article 
.Israel 1 5 publication pubf 
Paris, ** Israel^ 

Pecker’s name andrAnmi ■ ... 
relevant details, birt-lt ckfllftll 
; had- killed that PoV. 

Lttani Operation > -a vaW j t '• 
since Pecker was in the UsOU II 
••• tin*. :■ ; 


’.-The , 
■ the details, were; Incorredt:, j: r; I 
- ed the Paris jbuoaaj’s act; S • v - a “ 
added that the hackgrnimif^ . t • s 
ddent was Peckerisenem,; c- r: '\ 
to silence Ms criticism i 
- ; duct Of the Yom Klppur 
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(Continued from page One) 


Teheran had "transmitted ..a 
message from President Carter to 
Bani-Sadr. This took p)aae : some: 
five days ago. , . 

“We acted merely as a go- 
between, as a -postman," Renk 


said.’ 'Postmen do not read the 
letters they deliver " 


: Aikfed s wimf - 

Hfisistry on Saturday deoled tt had 
forwarded a message frdtn Garter, ; 
Benk replied, “We denied that we 
were involved In . a .message to 
Khomeini, :Tbe message we 
delivered was to Mr. Bani-Sadr." , 

Banl-Sadr, Ghotbzadeh and 
Khomeini's son Ahmad yesterday 
claimed that at. least: two letters 
Cram the U.S. pa-eaidenl had been' 
received in Teheran admitting 
alleged U.S. foreign, policy mis- , 
takes.. . 

Ahmad Khomeini toUtstate radio 
the message had been conveyed in 
French by the Swiss Embassy in 
Teheran to the IraMan Foreign 
Ministry, which had presented It to 
hlA father. 

Bani-Sadr said thathe.had replied 
to the U.S. president, telling him 
that the Iranian people would make 
the final decision on tbe 49 
American hostages held for the last 
five months at the occupied UJS. 
embassy here. His office said no full 
text of the reply was available. 

In Cairo yesterday, Houston heart 
surgeon Michael DeBakey And a 
team of doctors who assisted him 
received the Egyptian Order of 
Merit from President Anwar Sadat, 
In appreciation of their successful 
splenectomy on the deposed shah of 
Iran. • 

DeBakey and' a team of 
American, French and Egyptian 
doctors operated ; on Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavl last Friday to. remove 
a suspected cancerous spleen. At a 
news conference on Saturday 
DeBakey said the ahah would have 
died had It not been removed. 
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First smuggle 
said caught or 
Cairo-Lod flig: 


U.S. hopes to 
prevent UN vote 


Thursday 


Friday 


are the language of love, ac- 
cording to Today Interiors. We 
find out also: how - down 
feathers led to bigger and bet- 
ter things. How to transform a 
key money apartment. And. 
garden play things for 
children. All in 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent . 
WASHINGTON. ~ The U.S. is try- 
ing to prevent a vote on "Palesti- 
nian self-determination” In today’s 
session of the UN Security Council. 

If the vote comes up, the U.S. is 
expected to exercise its veto. This 
was made clear, but not formally 
undertaken, in meetings over the 
weekend between U.S. Secretary of 
State Qyrua Vance add Israel Am- 
bassador Ephraim Evron, in 
Washington, and between Donald 
McHenry, America's ambassador 
to the UN, and Yehuda Blum, his 
Israeli counterpart, In New York. 

The declaration rejects the Camp 
David accords and calls for the 
rights of the Palestinians to an in- 
dependent state. 

If the U.S. exercises Its veto, the 
Organization tor Palestinian Rights 
wifi fry to call a . special meeting of 
the General Assembly. . . 


CASIO fUPI). — The first 
ing attempt on • they rec ; 

augurated El A1 . route p* ;: 
Cairo and Tel Aviv was 
yesterday -by the weekly ! 
Youssef.” 

An Austrian oil his era 
aV iv through Cairo was 
by the head of custotns at f ; -*' T ; 
port and a search reveal£> " 
on his person, the magazf;. - 

The passenger, who dt : , ' 
was unaware of restriette;^ ^ 
transfer of foreign currenc '■ Z 
Egypt was handed ove " ^ 
financial and. commercls ^ 
prosecutor. - A settlem- 
reached under which the p ^ ^ 
consented to tura over tl 
amount to Egypt's treaJV. 
magaztnesald. 

In accordance - with 1 
laws, no traveller Is 
depart - with more than. 9^ * ; 
does . nht have his own * 


does not have his own, * 
currency account at a lm l 
Even so, any cash taken 
country has to.be enter a 
bank on the passenger’s p 


TODAY 


Interiors, out on Wednesday 
morning in 


Reception hours* 


THF. JETUj SALEM 

POST 


GARDENS. — A 13400,000 . 

landscaping of , Golan 
settlements has .been set r\; 
by the residents, their ' V. 
council, the' Jewish Agent 
fund for special purposes.^ Iv 


LILY MARIAN0VSKY 

% ' 

n6e Schayngesicht 
has left ua, mourned by^ ’ 




- Simon, Dot and Famlly . - 
. and all Beit Kfar Hanassl . 

.7 j3 '-v. '•-r,.; 






















Ch*d"(R«uUr}.' — 


Atr Bvl® 6 wttiw?UiBy resumed yesterday 

v -*J Moslem armleaflrhiihg to ' 
ih^%W in Chad- ;■ --. 

b e fighting- intensified 

• flw ****? ot. Pm hJeat 
°tt«ddM-*ad Defence 
to j? irf Bin&tit Habra, who have 
Pai? beaYyjpmflra for toe 

ofrefi^eee 

and^’ 1 *^^ 010 ctty ' *“■' 



aT!/V w frontier at 80, MO. 

° h W^nri*.- tbe French radio 
p that the two aides had 

fcatoV 1 * ih. t0 * c« awe-fire, French 
an,® 'said they were 

’’filorfW the report- but could not 

hcS Cke 1 X' «■>.-' 

rp^? v «r Ssta to Psrleaald the French 
^ ,.ty,. situated near President 
Pa^J 1 «»We»ce in N'D- 

P *3eii 


refuse hi a French-defended air 
hast outside TTDjamena became of 
tfaef^ffeting;^ ' 

Military adurces at the French 
airbase said fighting raged this 
morning in the western are* of the 
capital, . , T - 

They said the military rituxtion 
was one of stalemate, with little 
progress made try either adds. But 
they believed that H&bre'i forces 
had a slight edge over their op- 
po»«se. ; ■ 

- Since daybreak yesterday heavy 
shells fen around the barracks held 
by some of President Goukotml'a 
forces. 

I .The sources said the obvious aim 
was to force some 800 Congolese 
troops of an Organisation oX African 
Unity (CaU) peace-keeping force 
located In the Immediate vicinity or 
the barracks to take refuge at the 
French base. They said that Habro 
was prepared to allow them to 
leave; but- would retain all their 
heavy arms, and ammunition. 



was evacuated on Satur 
a The officials added that 

v Iev am H^janata and employees took 

“^Albanian nationalists 
lA 58fe tried in Yugoslavia 
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c?dS t ^& DE tUFl). - Plana were 
to yesterday for the trial 

d *' le nce k>*b of about SO Albanian 
C - 1 °1 theT^Aiitt extremists In 
v *jWa‘» restive province of 
te of the largest 
'-trials since Work! War IL . 
of the trial came as 37-year- 

BalnJ ddent jofllp Broa Tito — the 
of Yugoslav national unity 
Koeniff 3bi«pred in “very grave” 
battling pneumonia. 
*i*JfeReakneaa, total kidney 
ww^high fever and internal 
“ie 42 Qjf 

r,i_ U , thern ^influential Belgrade dally 
plained thySt" -yesterday published a 
w Januar J te ' '^Article from Pristina, 
■p^^atSh^bf the southern Kosovo 
i0aa Gajn^V aad one of the poorest 
* tortnight^Yugoalavia, moot of whose 
Verier u&a la ethnically Albanian. 
Pansier -weeks a trial of about 50 
ment SfJj^ccuaed of anti-people and 
worke rj /?e activities should begin 
Ministry's v ' . . ■ ■■ —— — — — — 

Ethiopia will ‘spy* 


here.'* the article said, going on to 
detail specific acts of which they 
are accused. 

“They are nationalists of the 
Albanian nationality who are 
organised in various areas of 
Kosovo. They distributed hostile 
banners and pamphlets, spread un- 
truth about Yugoslavia and Its es- 
tablishment. and advocated 
Irredentist standpoints In connec- 
tion with our country,” it said. 

Kosovo,, an “autonomous 

province** la the southern part of 

Serbia, has about 1-15 million Alba- 
nian ethnics, 280,000 Serbs and 40,- 
000 Montenegrins. It haa long bee% 
a restive area and one of the least 
developed in Yugoslavia. 

The Albanian majority maintains 
cloae tlea — emotionally and 
culturally. If not politically — with 
Albania proper, and Albanian is the 
language most widely spoken in the 
region. 
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(AP). — Kenya and 
interior 3 havc agreed to cooperate 
v it -- r? . ./“taring military activities in 
ed iM*Vv?<arlng Somalia, which has 
— 4 ^ parts of both countries that 

"T'TjIted by ethnic Somalia, of- 
RjjWces said yesterday. 

_ ^plan Foreign Minister 
Gwfrwife . Gedie Giorgis said.- 
men; in e* stlQ dreams of expanding 
curat]? :£££»-. 


on Somalia 

expense of Ethiopia and 


at the 
Kenya. 

The pro-Soviet mandat govern- 
ment of Ethiopia and Kenya's West- 
leaning government have long op- 
posed Somali policy la eastern 
Africa. Ethiopia and Somalia 
fought a war .in 1077/73 over 
Somalia's claim to Ethiopia's 
Ogaden desert. 


p te cra sh kills 12 Italians 

cWeral rn£^ BI 
a detaDedP 


(AP). — • Twelve, 
killed and fbree others 


reported; 

The report said the chopper, own- 
s-Tn^nJ^ben a Ghinook helicopter ed by the ItaUaa firm AgusU 
at Abu Dhabl 

iy,. the Gulf news agency’ airjwt. 


crashed after Uttlng a depot at the 
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0C7.~TZ° '-f General Meeting 

p.-:7id?te3 a ^j]yij n fcm? 0 tion contact AACl at 04-87140 
s^asf-b!^.-.-.. • 

T-rV-eKSltSSAUM’.. ; • 

r’:eW iad^MO-ptw— Moadon — Seniors Prof. Gerehon Winer. Hyatt Instttute. 

,,;lT ri v^: adm. !L15 

^.■■^ a0 n p. m . — Moadon — Singles and Young Adults 

i .rf'lr .- Yaakov Kirschen — "Dry Bones." edm. IL20 . 

riTSf SWaUO pm '- Moriah Hotel . . _ 

. . '"Investment Alternatives During Inflation -- admsson WW 
p. ro . Social Workers. Call Harriet Kon at 668547 for detaUa 

Pm “ SmfrL* co Bay Area - Pacific West ^ 

— Jewish Quarter Branch meets at Olim Seminar Centre with 
Architect Shalom Vartff' 

Seniors Luncheon at the Moadon — call for. jwervavons 

Moadon — "Settlement on the West Bank 

Pri»f. Gerehon Wi ner and Dr. M«hael Roserah - adm. IL25 

;:r t ,!rtMYA 

ves:^™* ■ 1 activities Win resume after Pessah _ 

y.^S?*- . 8.30 pm — Foikdancmg with Sartjare nar-t> 
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The lll^gala" 

Lecture at Beit Hatfusot 
tibman 


■U.SA Jewry today. " by Prof. Cha®. 
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- - at the Harry Steele Community Centre 

Ninety Years of Rehovot" at Be-t Gordon 
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■< ■ ■ . ^.,1 ^ _ ll liana NahnvflS. form* paratrooper 

and C.O; Women's Army 
Grbup;. • 
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--. C*y ; .. anH r.n Woman's Arm 
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Capsized oil rig probed 
by sub with TV cameras 
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Dealgwi Thierry Mugler present* military-looking models dur- 
ing his ready-to-wear 1980-1381 fall/ winter collection in Paris 
yesterday. iupi telephoto) 


Gandhi raps doctors who go west 


NEW DELHI (AP). — The "brain 
drain" of physicians and other 
specialists to the West from such 
poor countries as India "offsets the 
economic aid given by developed 
countries to developing ones," 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi says. 

"Doctors from poor India go to 
help rich Britons and Americana 
not . to sneeze,' ' Gandhi said Is a 
speech on Saturday night at the an- 
niversary of a New Delhi teaching 
hospital. 

She blamed the migration of In- 
dian doctors to Europe and 
America on an over-emphasis In In- 
dian medical training on specializa- 
tion at the cost of general health 
care tar the masses. 


"Although tropical dlseaaes con- 
stitute 70 per cent of ailments (in 
India), our colleges and hospitals 
do not have departments in tropical 
diseases but compete with one 
another in departments that are 
fashionable In the West... many of 
the health core programmes under- 
taken largely serve the com- 
paratively better off at the coat of 
the poor," Gandhi sold. 

The prime minister did not men 
tlon the gap between India and the 
West in earnings or Incentives for 
doctors and did not propose any 
restrictions on emigration. 
Physicians in Indian government 
hospitals atari work at about $100 a 
month and have numerous com- 
plaints about Inadequate facilities. 


Sudan minister carrying message to Iraq 


KHARTOUM (Reuter). — Sudan's 
minister for cabinet affairs, 
Abubakr Osman Mohammed Salih, 
left Khartoum yesterday for Iraq 
carrying a message from Sudanese 
President Jaafar Numelry to Iraqi ' 
President Saddam Hussein, the 
Sudan news agency (SUN A) said. 

SUNA did not reveal the contents 
of the message but the newspaper 
"A-Sahaf* here reported last week 
that the message would deal with 
relations between the two countries 
and the Iraqi president’s proposed 


"national charter" on Inter- Arab 
relations. 

The move is considered to be 
further evidence of an Improve- 
ment In relations between Sudan 
and Iraq, which broke off 
diplomatic ties a year ago after the 
Iraqi press criticized what it said 
was Sudan’s support for the 
Egyptlan-Israeli peace treaty. 

The proposed charter rejects 
foreign military bases on Arab soil 
and calls for peaceful solutions to 
Inter- Arab disputes. 


Petrol so expensive it’s 

HAYWARD, -California (UFI)~. ~ 
Xt’s now cheaper to fly to New York. 
from San Fronds co than It Is to buy 
petrol to drive there, according to a 
California mathematics, professor. 

"A little rimpie arithmetic shows 
it's cheaper to fly .than to buy gas." 
Gary Lippman, an associate 
professor of mathematics at 
California State University at 
Hayward, sold, on Saturday. 
Because of a price war between 


cheapen to fly 

several major airlines, it Is possible 
to fly round- trip, San Fyan-. 

cisco to New. York for 1298. 

Figuring the distance as roughly 
4,800 km each way, assuming an 
automobile that gets 20 miles a 
gallon, (8.5 km. a litre), and assum- 
ing petrol at 81.25 a gallon (S3 cents 
si litre) the petrol alone would cost 
$375, Lippman said. And that does 
not take into account the cost of the 
car. depreciation, tires, all and 
other operating expenses, he said. 


Orchestra leader Mantovani dies, 74 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, England 
(AP). — Anmmrio Paolo M&n- 
tovani, the orchestra leader of the 
cascading strings, has died at age 
74. 

Mantovani • died on Saturday 
night at a nursing home In this 
health resort town southeast of Lon- 
don. 


Vietnam president dies. 

BANGKOK (UPI>. — President 
Ton Due Thang of Vietnam died 
yesterday morning, official reports 
from Hanoi aoW- He was 91. 

Thang- was the oldest surviving 
Communist head of state when he 
died at 6:35 a.m., the official radio 
reports from Hanoi monitored in 
Bangkok said. The reports said 
Thang, who had been described as 
"gravely ill" for heady six months, 
succumbed to heart failure com- 
plicated by lung problems. 


LISTEN TOMORROW! 

- Tuesday. 1.00 p.m. 
Army Programme 
Yaaoov Amnon puts 
Personal Quoetlon* 

- to Aryo Dtfsln 
CfcsJbrmaa of the Oesdsfa Agency . 
World ZlMdst Organisation 


The Venice-born musician was 
the first star to sell a million 
stereophonic records. 

He won a growing reputation sa a 
classical violinist, and in his late 
teens and early 20a gave several 
London recitals. At the same time 
he was leader of an orchestra In the 
old Metropole Hotel In London, 
from where he broadcast regularly. 

Mantovani eventually left the 
Metropole to form ids own band. 


BRUCK JEWELLERY 



GOLD & DIAMONDS 
Manufacturers - Exporters 

SPECIAL TOURIST EXHIBITION 
AND SALE 

for Holiday Towistt 

10 days only I April 1 to 10 ) 

open from 4p.m. to IOjxjtj. 

at Bast of I srael S howroom 
108 Hayarkcn St. (near Dan Hotel) 
Tel Aviv Tel. 344058 


Gesher Educational Affiliates 




In celebration of the 10th anniversary 
of desher activities in Israel, 
we will be honouring: 

Prof. Ephraim Katzir 

former President of the State of Israel, 
at a dinner, at the Jerusalem Plaza Hotel 
’ on April 9, 1 980 at 7 p.m. 

For last minute reservations, call Mrs. Clara Schoen. Dinner Chairman, 
Plaza Hotel. Tel. 02-228133. room 1723. 


DEMOCRATS IN ISRAEL 

Democrats Abroad (Israel) disavows the advertisement 
which appeared In this space on March 28 , 1980, and which 
.was published without our authority. Democrats Abroad 
(Israel) will support ho Individual candidate until the can* 
didate of the Party Is selected by the Democratic National 
Convention in August. 

Democrats in Israel may designate the candidate of their 
choicetn the International primary starting in mid-April for 
the selection of Delegatee to the Convention. 

Primary ballots may be obtained by enrolling hi Democrats Abroad 
.(Israel), P.OJft. 4049,. Jerusalem. Write for forms. 


STAVANGER, Norway (Reuter). 
— An inquiry began yesterday into 
the. loss of a "floating hotel" in the 
North Sea oilfields as divers and a 
small submarine explored the out- 
side of the rig that might be the 
tomb Cor 82 men. 

“It's over. All we ore doing ia 
picking up the bits and pieces." a 
spokesman said at Stavanger's Sola 
Airport rescue centre after the big 
search for survivors from the Alex- 
ander Kietian platform was called 
off on Saturday night 

The rig capsized on Thursday 
when one of its five legs broke off In 
a gale. The divers and the sub- 
marine with television cameras 
would help experts decide if the 
platform was sound enough to right 
and tow to shore. 

The four-man committee of In- 
quiry. appointed by the Norwegian 


government, began preliminary 

work but was awaiting the arrival 
in Stavanger of the rig's broken leg. 

Odd Osland, technical director of 
the platform, has tentatively blam- 
ed metal fatigue for the disaster 
from which S9 men were rescued, 
leaving 41 dead and 32 missing. 

Rescue officials decided it would 
be fruitless and too dangerous to 
send divers into the tangled mess of 
the rig's accommodation section 
some 50 metres beneath tbe sur- 
face. The underwater probe was to 
determine it the accommodation 
area would hold together during ef- 
forts to right the 20.000- ton plat- 
form. 

Police continued to release the 
names of the dead and missing as 
relatives were notified. Most were 
Norwegians, along with about 35 
Britons, three Finns, a West Ger- 
man, a Spaniard and a Portuguese. 


Afghanistan raises fears for Europe’s safety 

West German emigrants seek 
safer life in ‘New World’ 


BONN i UFI). — Alarmed by the 
Afghan crisis, more and more West 
Germans are fleeing to America 
and Australia for a safer life, a 
news magazine reported yesterday. 

Applications to emigrate to Che 
"New World" have multiplied since 
Soviet troops marched Into 
Afghanistan last December, "Der 
Spiegel" news magazine said. 

"Since the Soviets marched in 
there. I’ve had double the number 
of requests to handle,” Bremen 
emigration official Gerhard 
Storbeck told the magazine. "At the 
moment we have such a storm of 
people wanting to get out that It 
puts everything we've known 
before in the shade." 

Last year, some 50,000 West Ger- 
mans left their homeland for dis- 
tant' Pacific and Atlantic climes. 
“Der Spiegel" said. Since January, 
however, the monthly rate of 
emigrants to Australia has doubled. 

Embassies and offices represen- 
ting Canada, New Zealand and 
South Africa reported "a leaping 


climb" In applications for 
residence permits and "Increased 
interest" in moving out of Europe 
to live, the magazine said. 

Asked about their motives for 
leaving West Germany, emigrants 
about to board a flight to Australia 
at Frankfurt airport cited in- 
creased International tension 
sharpened by energy shortages and 
the Soviet march into Afghanistan. 

"If the sheikhs turn off the oil tap, 
then it will look really gloomy 
here," one traveller told the 
magazine. 

Another unidentified man said he 
was leaving because a Germany 
divided by the Iron Curtain would 
be the first nation to suffer In a war 
triggered by the Alghan crisis. 
"When and if things blow up, it'll 
blow up here first of all," he said. 

TREMOR. — An earth tremor 
yesterday jolted an area close to 
the central Yugoslav city of Sara- 
jevo but caused no casualties or 
damage, officials In Belgrade 
said. 
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Syria approves 
change in flag 

DAMASCUS (Reuter). — Syria Is to 
have a new flag identical to that of 
the defunct United Arab Republic, 
government sources said yester- 
day. 

The People's Council (parlia- 
ment) approved a draft law 
referred to it by President Hafez 
Assad to determine the flag's 
design. 

The sources said the new flag will 
consist of three horizontal bands — 
black at the top, then white, then 
red — with two green stars in the 
middle. 

It Is tbe same flag as that of the 
United Arab Republic (UAR> which 
emerged in 1958 as a result of the 
merger of .Egypt and Syria. Syria 
has altered its flag five times since 
1958 according to Its changing 
political standing. 

The latest change comes in 
protest against the flying of the 
Egyptian flag (which is Identical to 
Syria's) over tbe Egyptian em- 
bassy in Tel Aviv. 

Five Thai officials 
killed in ambush 

BANGKOK (AP) . — About 50 Com- 
munist Insurgents ambushed a 
police jeep in northern Thailand, 
killing five government officials, 
border police disclosed yesterday. 

The incident occurred on Friday 
ir. Khamphaeng Phet province, 320 
km. north of Bangkok, when the 
rebels hiding along a road opened 
fire on the jeep with rockets and 
tight weapons, police headquarters 
said. 

Meanwhile, in a nearby district, 
an unknown number of Insurgents 
attacked a road construction unit, 
destroying sbe tractors, a grader 
and two steam rollers, police said. 


THE TOURIST'S HAGGADAH: 

4 QUESTIONS IF YOUR DREAM HAS ALWAYS BEEN TO 

HAVE A FOOTHOLD IN ISRAEL 


WHY NOW? 

WHY YOU? 

Because today your dollar will buy 
a better apartment for less money. 

Because if you invest, you yourself 
as well as your children auJ grand- 
children will reap the fruit and 
benefit from your decision. 

2 

WHY REAL ESTATE? 1 

4 

WHY "ANGLO-SAXON"? 

Because through real estate you are 
assured of maximum capital ap- 
preciation whether your investment 
is residential, commerical or in- 
dustrial. 

Because as Israel's largest real estate 
organization, we offer the largest 
selection of properties. 

And our offices are located 
wherever you wish to invest. 


ANGLO-SAXON 


Jerusalem (02) 221161, T 
(03) 875857, Esa 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY LTD. 

Aviv (03) 286181, Haifo (04) 81296, Ashkefon (051) 23775, Bat- Yam 


161, Tel Aviv (03) 286181, Haifa (04) 81296, Ashkeion (0 j I ) Zj f 75, » 

_ -Sheva (Q57) 76410, Bialik/Mo tzkin (04) 711837, gtat (059) 6210, . 

(063) 25901. Herzlia (03) 987258, Herzlia Pituach~ 7g3) 930261-2. Hod Hashybn (0S2> 3S334, 
Hoion (03) 893667. K far- Saba (052) 25381. Kiryat-Ata (04) 444668, ^at-Tivon (04) 934125, 
Maoz-Aviv (03) 479906. Nahigia (04) 92270ST Ne55va (053) 28290. miE-Tikva (03) 911294, 
Ramat-Gan (03) 729279, Ramat-Hasharon (03) 474244, Ra’anana (052) 32358, 

— Rehovot (054) 74979. Rishon-Leziop (03) 991515. Savion-Kiron (03) 757281. 
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BUILDERS OF QUALITY 



Ministry of Industry, 
Trade and Teurlsm 


Jerusalem Municipality 


East Jerusalem Development Ltd. 

Jerusalem Arts and Grafts Fair 
Hutzot Hayotzer 
July-August I960 

Artists and craftsmen interested in participating in the Fair should submit their names 
to the Fair Committee by April 15, 1S80. 


To East Jerusalem Development Ltd. 
IS Rehov Mantilla, Jerusalem 


Surname. 

Address^ 


. First names. 


I would like to participate in the Arts and Crafts Fair at Hutzot Hayobef. 
My field of activity la. 


-Tel. 


Principal pieces to be exhibited. 


I understand that the Artistic Management Committee will choose the participants and allocate the 
stall space, and that I will be Informed accordingly. 


/ 

i 




Settlement objectives 


"THE ILLEGAL settlements had 
two objectives: to achieve footholds 
In strategically vital areas against 
anticipated events; and to expose 
the White Paper policy, which in 
effect declared the greater part of 
Palestine to be out of bounds to the 
Jews. 

“The object of the military ac- 
tions was not to destroy the British 
forces In Palestine. It was rather to 
convince Whitehall that without the 
consent of the Jews Britain could 
not keep Palestine as a safe 
workable base in this vital region. 

This is part of the late Ylgal 
Anon's description of the events 
which preceded the War of 
Independence. Originally meant to 
be included in a book in memory of 
Sir Basil Llddell-Bart. the British 
military analyst, the essay is 
reproduced In the "Revue Inter- 
nationale d'Histoire Militaire.’* 
Issue No. 42, entirely in English, is 
devoted to Israel's military scene. 

The magazine, sponsored by the 
Paris-based International Commis- 
sion of Military History, devotes 
each issue to a different country or 
subject. The Israeli contributions, 
edited by Prof. Yehuda Wallach of 
Tel Aviv University, come from the 
Israel Society for Military History, 
a group of scholars and retired of- 
ficers set up 20 years ago. ("But we 
also have many young people who 
joined us recently," says Moshe 
Shilo, the society's honorary 
secretary.) 

Contributors to the Israeli issue 
of the "Revue" include Prof. 
Mordechai Gichon. In a chapter 
called "setting the Scene," Gichon 
writes that Palestine never sup- 
ported a large population: the 
limits were imposed by geography 
and the means of subsistence. "On- 
ly a people imbued with religious 
zeal, a steadfast belief in Its right to 


WRITERS AND READERS 

Sraya Shapiro 



Netanel torch 

the country as its Promised Land 
by'divine decree, and with religious 
tenets which make the exercise of 
its cult within the confines of this 
country one of Its paramount 
duties, could develop the necessary 
moral and spiritual endurance to 
forge a state out of Palestine and 
sustain the pressure and hardship 
involved in its preservation." 

Indeed. Gichon notes, "the only 
other country on the Palestinian 
landbridge independent for any 
length of time, the Crusader 
kingdom of Jerusalem, also derived 
from Its religious ideals and dedica- 
tion, as far as they went, the 
strength and stamina to balance the 
Moslem preponderance in 
numbers." 


Geula Cohen MK and Moshe Shamir MK 
“The Truth Squad” 

will be in America and Canada, April 9 — 25 

Write, call, wire your friends, relatives, rabbis, Jewish 
centres, synagogues, to Invite them, to talk with them, 
to listen to them, and join them to 

SAVE ISRAEL 

Private meetings can be arranged. Hear it straight — no 
double talk! “Politicians” are fi ghting - to see who can give 
away more of Israel. 

. •*’* ' * 

. 'I ■ N:v-V # Jy „ 

a.t •-STOPjT NOW!! ! 

Interested? Call A1 Schertzer, Tel. OS-290777. 


A/soatPessah 

Eat at Pizzeria Rimini, Jerusalem ^ 

43 Rahov Y afo 1 5 King George Ave. ^ 

Everything Special, Tasty and Kosher for Pessah 
Under the supervision of the Jerusalem Chief Rabbinate 
As at every Pessah 

Hurry on down to RIMINI 

A Happy, Kosher Pessah / 


'.A GLANCE at the past may help to 
illuminate the present, says Prof. 
Avraham MaJamat. He notes, in an 
allusion to the Yora Kip pur Wax. 
that Joshua, too, suffered from 
faulty intelligence. 

On the Six Day War. Avraham 
.Ayalon writes that, although Israel 
struck first, the combined Arab 
headquarters had an overall plan 
for action complete with 
timetables. Egypt was to cut off the 
southern Negev and take Eilat by 
May 22. And Jordan was supposed 
to conquer parts of Jewish 
Jerusalem and cut Israel in two by 
means of artillery fire. 

The Israeli plana were basically 
defensive, Ayalon asserts. At most, 
only a partial occupation of eastern 
Sinai was envisaged- But the 
appearance of the Egyptian 4th Ar- 
moured Division in Sinai and the 
political moves following the 
withdrawal of the UN changed the 
operations in progress. 

GIVEN THE cramped conditions 
imposed by geography, and the un- 
balanced distribution of forces sur- 
prise is inevitably a major factor In 
the warfare of the area. Knesset 
Clerk Netanel Lorch, who was the 
first head of the IDF Historical 
Branch, makes this point to explain 
many of the moves in the various 
Arab -Israeli confrontations. 

Lorch also notes that the issue of 
occupied territories did not arise in 
the Six Day War. “The fact is that 
all the fighting was concerned with 
territories." Historically, he says, 
"that motif may date back to 1911, 
when neighbouring Arabs raided 
the settlement of Merhavya. This 
may have been the first Arab at- 
tack. politically inspired, which 
aimed at the capture of territory — 
specifically, the territory of a 
Jewish settlement." 



SINAI TOURS 



5-Day Camping Tour 

Santa Katarina Tour, SI 40 
Camel tour of Sinai. SI 30 
Prices include full board [kosher) 
APRIL 13-17 
For reservations, coll: 

— In Jerusalem: 

Galilee Tours, Diplomat Hotel 
Tel. 712892. 713988. 

Yehuda Tours: Tel. 227740. 

— In Tel Aviv: 

Galilee Tours, 142 Hayarkon. 

Tel. 221372. 220819. 

— In Haifa: 

Zelger Tours, Tel. 522968 


1NTER3Y3TEM BOOKCASES 123 Sen Yehuda, Street Telav.v 

m a, MODELS ASSEMBLY 

VARIOUS SIZES ■ W ALTERNATIVES 


Exclusive 
design & 
construction 



OPEN aiCjtrt -12 10 pm . 4.GQ - 7 00 Pm 

Closed Tuesday afternoon 


« Special orders also accepted *- 

INTERSYSTEM ORIGINAL BOOKCASES, 123 Ben Yehuda Street,Tel Av»v,T«1.232C1 


FOR FORTY YEARS our ancestors 
wandered in the wilderness after 
the Exodus from the Land of Egypt. 
In more recent times, 30 years of 
enmity and warfare have separated 

us, throwing up a seemingly im- 
penetrable barrier. And yet It took 
only 70 minutes on a regular com- 
mercial flight to get from Ben- 
Gurion Airport to Cairo. As if 
everything bad been erased... 

Egypt was already a mighty na- 
tion some 900 years before Moses 
brought us out of the house of bon- 
dage to wander In the wilderness. 
Leading us to an entirely new faith, 
to an unknown lard. 

As ancient Efi — «as astoun- 
ding. so Is the con'.c— ; \v*ary Land 
of the Nile. A veritable torrent of 
humanity overflows its 
thoroughfares. But it is a very poor 
kind of humanity, making up a 
rather shaky base for a social 
pyramid at whose peak glitters a 
wealthy and privileged ruling class. 
The two extremes face in different 
directions,- as if there is no connec- 
tion or affinity between them. 

Magnificent monuments gaze 
down on one from all sides, disdain- 
fully regarding the passing throng 
over a space of 3,000 millennia. An- - 
dent Egypt acquired an aura of 
glory by virtue of its wisdom and in- 
ventiveness. To the onlooker, these 
enormous monuments to past 
civilizations, the neglected sculp- 
ture, the. rather shallow art works 
in a state of disintegration, the . 
silent Sphinx at Geza and the mum- ' 
mies- with mouths agape — appear 
to be the relics of a magnificent 
legend, rather than of human 
history and civilization. This 1 im- 
pression Is intensified by the con- 
trasting reality of the tumultuous, 
over-populated heart of Cairo. 

WE BREAKFASTED at home in 
Herzliya and lunched — after tour- 
ing the city — at a charming 
private home In the Cairo suburb of 
Zamaiek. We sat around a well- 
appointed table- laid with fine foods. 

It was a fascinating experience, for 
we found ourselves surrounded by 
senior government officials, top 
army officers, and leading 
members of the business, academic 
and cultural establishment. 

After a general tour d'horlzon of 
the International scene, the focus 
switched to Israel, its internal 
developments, its relationship with 
Egypt and the prospects of an ac- 
commodation with the othex 
neighbouring lands. We chatted a a 
if it had always been tills way, as if 
there had been no yawning chasm 
between us all these years. 

Orchestrating the occasion was 
our charming hostess, whose com- 
plete control of the EngLish 
language and sophisticated outlook 
reflected her university years at 
Oxford. I almost pinched myself to 
ensure that this was all real. 

IN THE EVENING, she and her 
husband drive us to the plush Video 
Club, where you can watch films, 
polltieal debates and TV 
programme^ of every type from aft ■ 

over the world. 

Over dinner in an? of ithe elde 

rooms, aur host says that friends 
must speak freely, and put all their 
cards on the table. 

"We feel disappointed and 
cheated over the peace treaty. 
True, we recovered everything that 
had been ours, but we didn’t gain a 
thing." 

And then he launched into a 
lengthy exposition of what he sees 
as the attitude of the Egyptian peo- 
ple towards Israel. 

“WE WANT TO ACCEPT YOU not 
as a necessary evil, but out of a 
mutual accommodation. Not as an 




Amos Eran reports on Egyptian views of 
relations between that country and Israel. 


in 


alien growth, with all that implies. 
That is the meaning of peace 
between us. 

"I think it was your former 
foreign minister, Abba Eban 
(whose speeches at international 
forums caused us so much envy and 
astonishment), who said at the UN 
in 1968 that you were looking 
forward to that kind of peace, the 
peace of mutual accommodation. 
An active, intellectual peace In-' 
volving cultural and commercial 
relations, cooperation and so forth. 
But, I ask, are you really and truly 
ready for that? Normalization is 
only the beginning of a process that 
is still in Its Infancy. It requires 
cautious and delicate handling, 
amid mutual respect without 
arrogance. It has Ita opponents at 
various levels among us.” 


"IN CONTRAST to- these levels of 
opposition," he went on, "the ma- 
jority of the people want peace and 
not wan The average citizen has a 
hard life .and he wants to see 
changes. Sadat is not alone In his 
fight for peace,, most of his ad- 
visers, whether civilian or military, 
are with him. They believe in it. 

"Hitherto Israel's image was 
determined by us, in literature. In 
the media. It was a distorted one. 
Political propaganda left a residual 
image among the -masses. But the 
real change is. that henceforth, 
Israel's Image will be determined 
*by Israel itself. 

“Are you truly ready for that and 
how will you' rise to such a 
challenge? 

"Are you really ready for an 
historic dialogue with ua and your 


We feel disappointed and cheated over 
the peace treaty. True, we recovered 
everything that had been ours, 
but we didn’t gain a thing...’ 
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He proceeded to deal with these 
levels seriatim. 

• The ideological leveL "The left 
wing, of the old and new varieties, 
the pro-Soviet salon leftist, still en- 
trapped In the .Third World ter- 
minology. including the concept of 
the PLO as & -national liberation 
movement — they all see the peace 
as "Made In the USA” — a negative 
kind of Pax Americana. These 
circles oppose Western Investments 
in general and American in- 
vestments in particular. To their 
mind, these might help u» in the 
short term, but will tend to intensify 
social polarization. They .might 
possibly ameliorate our low living 
standards, but certainly not the 
quality of our lives.” 

• The' religious level. "Other op- 
ponents belong to the Moslem 
Brethren and their supporters. Ac- 
cording to their outlook, Israel is. 
part of the Western world, against 
which incessant warfare must be 
waged, and certainly against 
Israel. There can be no kind of ac- 
commodation with Israel, they say. 
Tbey represent the kernel of 
Islamic fundamentalism, who dls- 

i miss, tiie positive, ruling on peace 
Banded down, by the sagas of a2- 

.A?h$r- .. 

• "The level of professional In- 
terests. "These dissenters belong to 
the free professions — physicians, 
lawyers, academics, and so on. All 
of them used to have considerable 
sources of income from clients 
coming from the Persian Gulf 
sheikhdom, which have since dried 
up. 
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other neighbours? Insofar aa they 
are prepared to accept -you as we 
have, will you continue’ to speak of 
territories and not of mutual ac- 
commodation, which is a much 
deeper matter? 

"We appreciate .your trauma 
about security, and it is Justified, 
.but is not mutual accommodation a 
much truer reply? Do you really 
suppose that any other Arab leader 
will be satisfied with one lota less 
than Sadat got? For we never 
meant to reach a separate agree- 
ment. If we do sometimes appear to 
be cool and unemotional about the 
Palestinian issue, it does not reflect 
the true state of things. It’s much 
more important to you than it is to 
us. We have been part of the region 
for thousands of years, whereas you 
belong to the category of *a people 
that resideth alone,' making ita 
first independent steps — admitted- 
ly in the days of the Third Temple, 
so to speak — towards recogni- 
tion by an Arab state, albeit great 
and important, but still only one of 
many. Remember,' it won’t survive 
if it is with -one country alone. 

. "Instead of entering upon a true 
and open dialogue revealing im- 
, agination and creativity, you are 
digging your heels In over narrow 
legalisms aimed at perpetuating 
the Palestinian problem. You do not 
really intend to solve it. Your Inter- 
pretation of the autonomy scheme 
resembles a Chagall painting 
rather than reality. Do people real- 
ly float in the air? 

“You live in a ghetto, and into 


that ghetto you are tryln® to dr..r 
Sadat. Your settlements flM- 
serve your security. At least, tnk ; 
what your Defence Minister 
Weizman has ssid, and we deej-, 
respect him. He Is not alone In u « 
view. ■ Many 1 of your best peoj.- 
think the same. These aettlemej; 
only hurt Sadat. You wish to isoli"; 
him even more in the Arab wor; 
and to present Mm as an emir 
vessel. You seek to create the 1} 
pression that you have ‘fixed’ hi ; 

“If that Is so, then Sadat may 
as a result. But have you not ‘fbtf 
yourselves erven more? You ha, 
done, your utmost to stop t 
emergence of a moder'. 
leadership in the territories, t. 
you persist in fomenting the sit’ 
tion so as to avoid reaching 
stage when you will have to en. 
real negotiations in order to aeV, 
the Palestinian issue. 

"It’s not our problem as much ' 
yours." 

OUR HOST HAD another mess a 
to convey. 

"We Egyptians have wasted' 
years. We have to close the gap. 
got involved with the Russians « 
wished to perpetuate o ; 
backwardness and Increase c 
dependence on them... 

“They pulled In the direction 
military tension. Our per capita . 
come remained among the lowi 
in the world at 3300 per annum. Q 
population continued to Increase . 
bursting point. 

"The infrastructure has begun 
totter, and living standards and t 
quality of life are at their lowi 
ebb. We must break through to i 
West 

“That is Sadat's contribution. * 
require technology, science * . 

foreign investments. We Vr 
economic and political aid In 
of Soviet expansionist designs. 
address Is the United States o: 
America. It seemed to us that tb< 
way to Washington led via Israel- - 
and we got there. Our standini 
there is better than yours. Sada 
remains a national hero i> 
America. And Begin? 

"We have reached solid ground 1' 
our position in America without an 
link with you. The U.S. position 1 
the autonomy talks resembles our; 

We comprise a first-class strateg 
asset and act accordingly. Yc 
know what we do in the region ar 
the U.S. appreciates it. It's you w! 
hamper the peace process, not w . 

We can improve our relations wi< ' 
the U.S. without any connects 
with you. We have not yet succe ‘ 
ed In absorbing even 40 per cent 
the American aid offered to us th . 
.year alone. 

"The Israeli matchmaker hi 
disappeared from the scene.. .th. 
incentive no longer exists. Doc . 
you grasp that either? If you don 
reach an agreement with Sadat t 
the target date of May 26, he will 1 
unable to carry on as an emp 
vesseL Don't be surprised if we & . 
forced to recall our am bass ad- 
and. send yours back, and freeze t 
agreements. 

"In the meantime, it is pea 
minus the bf&afiurt Ufe. Sadat ca 
not afford to admit total failure, b 
he will be obliged to preserve b 
honour both before his own peop 
and before the Arab world. Are yt 
aware of that? Are we broadcasts 
on the same wave length?" 

The author was director -genet 
of the Prime Minister's Office i. 
der Yitzhak Rabin, 
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JEWISH PATRIOTS IN THE 
13th DAY OF THEIR FAST 
OPPOSITE THE KNESSET 

INVITE ALL PASSOVER VISITORS TO JERUSALEM 
TO JOIN THEM AFTER THE SEDER TONIGHT. 


Their hanger strike will continue until the Government of Israel 
legalizes Jewish residence In an of Eretz Ylsrael, despite oar 
enemies and oar "friends.” 

This Is the last democratic method left to the thousands of Jews in 
Judea, Samaria and Gama to assure the safety of all Israel and, most 
of all, the security of Jerusalem, the eternal capital of the Jewish 
people. 

Our representatives have already completed 18 days of fasting! 
Tonight, while Jews the world over are enjoying the beautiful Seder j 
service, these people are fasting, with the permission of Rabbis, to 
save Erets Ylsrael! We Invite yon to visit with them at the Knesset 
after your Seder, and learn what It Is aU about. Yon owe it to ' 
yourselves and to IsraeL 

THE DISTRICT COUNCILS OF THE SETTLEMENTS IN JUDEA 
SAMARIA AND GAZA 
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The Democrats’ 
Strategies Now 
Look Toward 
Pennsylvania 


By STEVEN R. WE1SMAN 
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WASHINGTON — It was as if the voters in New York 
and Connecticut delivered a thunderbolt last week, suddenly 
illuminating the perilous political landscape for President 
Carter that most experts had been convinced was there all 
along. What remains unclear is how much more Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy's twin upsets have done than to prove the 
vulnerability of the President's candidacy. He is stunningly 
weak in a section of the country that is essential for him to 
carry in November against any Republican nominee. 

Nevertheless, campaign aides for both Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Kennedy plan no fundamental strategic shifts. The 
Senator plans to keep hammering hard on Issues, looking for 
victories where he sees the traditional Democratic constitu- 
ency of urban dwellers, liberal and ethnic, to be disaffected. 
The next state his aides call essential is Pennsylvania, with 
its 385 delegates, on April 22 —not the three states that pro- 
vide almost as many delegates this week. An Internal cam- 
paign memorandum states, “we must hold our own" 
through the spring, and not look for a collapse of the Carter 
campaign until the final third of the preconvention season. 

President Carter also is expedtod, at least for the time 
being, to keep doing what he did successfully until last week 

— remaining personally aloof, sending put surrogates while 
he displays his desk-bound preoccupation with the plight of 
the American hostages. Meanwhile, the Carter strategists 
are likely to keep focusing on the numbers, without becom- 
ing distracted by what they perceive as the transitory ex- 
citement of another loss here or there to Mr. Kennedy. 

The numbers, after all, are formidable indeed. For all 
the Administration’s troubles with failures of “communica- 
tion,” the Carter people at least know how to count. And by 
their arithmetic. Senator Kennedy needs to win at least 63 
percent of the remaining delegates to take the nomination— 
a task that is all the more formidable because the propor- 
tional representation system of most primary states means 
the winner must receive much more than 63 percent of the 

- popular vote to get that percentage In delegates. 

* . Last week, Robert S. Strauss, chairman of the Carter- 
Mbndale Presidential Committee, observed 'thit in one 
“worst case” scenario. It would be possible for the pQgddent 
to win the nomination simply by breaking even fan mates 
where he is actually quite strong— Tennessee, North Caroli- 
na, North and South Dakota, Kentucky, Indiana, Nebraska. 

Texas. Louisiana, New Mexico and Mont a n a — while 
•. getting no more than 3D percent of the delegates in 
. . such potential Kennedy strongholds as Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California, 
^ Missouri, Michigan and Rhode Island. 

' 0,1 ****’ other hand, the risks for 
§jgfgg£ " Mr. Carter are clear. Last 

gggSg , week's results could, as the 

Kennedy forces hope 
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Abilities Include not only an Anderson, 
but a Carter defeat was clear in White 
House budgetmaking Friday. An ad- 
justment in 1981 dairy price supports 
that would have saved $130 million, but 
at greater cost to dairy farmers — the 
majority of whom are in Wisconsin — 
was eliminated. 
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best of times, and until last 
or Edward M. Kennedy, times 
poteen good. Now, dramatic vic- 
is sETTU^jave given the challenger not 


c THE SE^^to-ve given the challenger not 

. -un G/$ 5 second good Tuesday night of 

ft ipaign against Jimmy Carter. 

puk! appear to have given him 

$ for the title. 

_xYorkwas .the: larger conquest ; 
^ ■ .... --"^L^nBedy .took 59 percent of the 
‘vote'to Mr.. Carter's 41. But 
B tfcuf - was” equally important. 

the state has only one foot in 
Ijifngland, and is not predomi- 
| IB Lw'meral, the Senator's 47 percent 
President's 41 demonstrated 
jw York was not an aberration. 
^.a js_clear in the reasons voters 
. . choosing as they did. For the 

• rJ ; * pe since the Massachusetts pri-- 

Mr. Kennedy's character was 
Jimefactor. Issues were. 

w; York, as expected, Jewish 

l r reacted to the mess over the Ad- 
j jt ' Vl lion’s recent United Nations 
53“ j cIsraeT hv mminp to Mr. Ken- 


^ in most other groups; that 

a ' -recapturing the Catholic 
j£P- .be White House's budget cuts 
: ; particularly in fj® 

; { of recession, page 2.) 

ti f»g 3 s * ^/.events themselves — the tor- 
1 ^jalvof Iriim’s sudden departure 

W* and February's Consumer 
; like— gave ap immediate edge 

fag disapproval of Administra- 
reign policy and to increasing 
fr aboat its economic program- 


After last week, however, the race 
that really counts is the race for dele- 
gates, and there, Mr. Carter has a 
potentially crucial advantage. New 
York gave Mr. Kennedy 168 delegates. 
But Mr. Carter’s 118 means that he 
now has 835 of the 1,666 needed to 
nominate. Mr. Kennedy has only 411. 
In many caucus states, as his Virginia 
defeat last weekend shows, the Sena- 
tor has severe difficulties; so far, he 
has taken only one, Alaska. 

As for the Republicans, last week's 
results did little to shake the percep- 
tion that Ronald Reagan's path to his 
party's nomination has been well 
charted. Wlthhalfof New York’s dele- 
gation assured by the peculiarities of 
the state's election law and the pro- 
clivities of its county leaders, the con- 
fident candidate flew off on primary 
day to Texas, to accept the endorse- 
ment of a once formidable challenger, 
John B. Connally. The former Califor- 
nia Governor now has 293 of the 998 
delegates needed to nominate; his 
closest rival —uncommitted —has 81. 

In Connecticut, Mr. Reagan ran be- 
hind George Bush, 34 to 39 percent. But 
Connecticut Is the state Mr. Bush grew 
up in, and the effect was only to help 
him tread water more comfortably. 
John B. Anderson ran third, with 22 
percent. Mr. Anderson, however, has 
been concentrating on Wisconsin, 
which votes Tuesday. Unlike this 
week's other primaries, in Kansas and 
Louisiana, where which the results ap- 
oear to be foregone — Mr. Reagan and 
Mr Carter — Wisconsin's tradition of 
crossover voting provides the tost 
chance for more than a month for Mr. 

Anderson to score a win. 

Crossovers, however, can cut more 
than one way. Mr Kennedy changed 
his campaign schedule for a weekend 
SXJfr to state. That the pos- 


Exit the Shah, 
But Not Hostages 


Imperial reflexes still functioning, 
even as illness and old friends ap- 
peared aligned against him, Mo- 
hammed Rfata Pahlevi said no to 
Jimmy Carter’s special emissaries 
last week and suddenly departed 
Panama for Egypt, his first and sixth 
country of refuge. 

Leaving behind the Panamanian 
doctors who had quarreled over con- 
trol of his cancer-wracked body and 
lawyers' seeking to extradite him to 
Iran, he flew by chartered American 
jet to accept the hospitality of Presi- 
dent Anwar el-Sadat. On Friday, an in- 
ternational group of surgeons, headed 
fay Dr. Michael E. DeBajcey, removed 
the Shah 's cancerous spleen. 

White House aides had tried in vain 
to persuade the Shah that (1) he was 
safe in Panama, (2) his presence could 
worsen his Egyptian friend’s isolation 
in the Moslem world and (3) would be 
likely to prolong the captivity of the 
Americans held hostage in Teheran 
since Nov. 4. (Sadat, Carter and the 
Shah,Poge3.) 

Washington reacted angrily to his 
departure/ National security adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski withdrew a 
pledge to let the Shah return to the 
United States — the Shah reportedly 
was too proud to ask — if adequate 
medical treatment were unavailable 
elsewhere. “We have no obligations or 
comrpltxnents to him as such,” Mr. 
Brzezinski declared. In Teheran, For- 
eign Minister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh 
claimed that the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil had been within 24 hours of taking 
custody of the hostages from the mili- 
tants in the United States Embassy, 
when the Shah's flight upset the plans. 


and predict, turn out to be harbingers of potential eoUapse. 
As Paul Kirk, a key Kennedy operative, put it, “When the 
floor tails out from under an incumbent, there's very Utcle 
net underneath." Mr. Carter's own strategists now fear that 
the bloom is off the Rose Garden strategy, and that their 
man might to figure out some graceful way to take to the 
hustings. In what may have been a trial balloon. Mr. Strauss 
tost week predicted that the President would travel to some 
nonprimary state for some “nonpolitical” event soon. 

A different prospect, almost as unwanted, would be for 
Mr. Carter to arrive at the convention pounded by defeats, 
with the Kennedy forces shaking the rafters in a series of 
floor fights over rules, credentials and the platform. The 
Kennedy people are certain to demand loudly that their man 
be nominated If he is the clear popular choice. Under those 
circumstances, politicians say. almost anything could hap- 
pen, even if most of the delegates are already pledged to 
President Carter. In any case, in that context, the nomina- 
tion could be damaged good s. 

, One reason why no one can predict what will happen is 
that no one knows for sure how to interpret Mr. Kennedy's 
victories tost week. Did the voters turn at lost to the Massa- 
chusetts Democrat for leadership? Or did they simply set 
aside misgivings about ChappaquiddicJc to send a message 
about Mr. Carter’s failings? 

The Carter side maintained that Mr. Kennedy's victory 
was indeed a “protest vote” — although Jody Powell, the 
White House spokesman, put out the word that campaign 
people should describe it some other way — and the voters 
went aa they did only because they assumed they were not 
ehooelng a President. Asserted Patrick Caddell, the Carter 
campaign's chief pollster, " It was Carter versus Carter, not 
Carter versus Kennedy, and no incumbent can win under 
those circumstances. " 
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Carter Wbn in 1976 

If Mr. Caddell Is right, the voters could well return to 
their old pattern of voting against Mr. Kennedy now that he 
has once again become a viable candidate. Both sides agree 
that the real test won't come until Pennsylvania, where it 
will be Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Carter, one on one, in a state 
that Mr. Carter won in 1976 under different circumstances. 

With ailing steel and automobile industries and a 7.8 percent 
unemployment rate — nearly two points above the national 
average — Pennsylvania would appear to have natural ad- 
vantages for Mr. Kennedy. The popular new mayor of Phila- 
delphia, William Green, is an old Kennedy friend, as are key 
sectors of labor. However, the President remains highly 
popular in the more rural central part of the state. 

But the next few weeks will also be important because 
they could bring domestic spending issues to the surface. 

With the panoply of the Presidential campaign attracting so 
much attention, it has almost been forgotten that there are 
two pitched battles for the heart and soul of the Democratic 
Party. The other one, Just as bitter, is on Capitol Hill, where 
a small band of liberals seem to be on the losing side of the 
fight Mr. Kennedy has also chosen to wage. 

Then there is the question of how Mr. Kennedy or Mr. 
Carter would fare against Ronald Reagan, the likely Repub- 
lican nominee, and what kind of Democrat would be 
stronger against a Republican. Before last week’s pri- 
maries, opinion polls suggested Mr. Carter would do better 
simply because he is more conservative. The drive to bal- 
ance the Federal budget, tracked by the Democratic leader- 
ship and most of the members, suggests that most Demo- 
cratic legislators think Carter-style fiscal conservatism is 
more in tune with the. voters than Kennedy-style social 
programs. In the end, last week’s thunderbolt asks ■ 
whether Mr. Carter and the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress seem to be heading so ' ' \ 

fast in the direction of the Republicans s ; 
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that they risk alienating the bas- 
tions of the Industrial North- 
east that they have held - 
for so long. 





Randy Jones 


Washington dismissed the claim as 
“rhetoric.” But as the hostages’ hopes 
seemed to fade into the familiar murk 
of Iranian political uncertainty. Ad- 
ministration officials said they would 
reimpose this week economic and 
political sanctions against Iran that 
were suspended in January when it 
seemed that United Nations diplo- 
macy might work. Administration of- 
ficials admitted that the measures 
were not likely to be much more effec- 
tive now but said President Carter 
would not authorize more stringent ac- 
tion that might jeopardize the hos- 
tages' lives. 

The aim of the sanctions is to con- 
vince President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr 
that Iran’s revolution will be jeopard- 
ized if the Americans are not set free. 
But In Teheran, Mr. Bani-Sadr had 
other worries — demands from radical 
ayatollahs that some of the Americans 
be tried for espionage. Perhaps coinci- 
dentally, completion of Iran's parlia- 
mentary elections was indefinitely 
postponed. Since Ayatollah Ruholtoh 
Khomeini, Iran's ailing Supreme 


Leader, has decreed that the new Par- 
liament would decide the h o stages* 
fate, the earliest timetable for their re- 
lease receded toward July. 


Transit Strike 
Right on Track 


Death Strikes 
The Archbishop 
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Funeral masses are not unusual in 
El Salvador these days but the mass 
Archbishop Oscar Arnulfo Romero 
celebrated last week was remarkable 
for commemorating the victim of a 
natural death. Not so for the Archbish- 
op. As he was celebrating mass In the 
chapel of a hospital he had established 
for terminal cancer patients, a gun- 
man aimed a revolver through an open 
door and a single .22-caliber bullet 
struck the prelate near the heart. 

The latest and most distinguished 
corpse in the tumbrel of El Salvador 
was considered apolitical, tending to- 
ward conservative, when be was ap- 
pointed in 1977. But he was radicalized 
by the repression of dictator Gen. Car- 
los Humberto Romero (to whom he 
was not related) and became an advo- 
cate of social and political reforms. 
Members of the British Parliament 
nominated the archbishop for the 
Nobel Peace Prize last year. 

His murder, hi which right-wing ex- 
tremists were suspected, was a severe 
setback to the ruling military-civilian 
junta that overthrew General Romero 
in October. The junta's inability to 
stop the violence, and especially the 
killing of leftist peasants and workers 
by the armed forces and rightist “hit 
squads,” has overshadowed its nation- 
alization of banks and seizure of large 
farms earlier this month. On Friday 
after nearly 100 more Salvadorans had 
shared the Archbishop's fate — the 
three civilian members of the junta re- 
signed. The two remaining military 
members braced for the cleric's fu- 
neral today and urged the armed 
forces to show restraint in controlling 
the expected thousands of mourners. 
Said one Government official, “The 
situation is so tense that even a car. 
backfire might cause a riot,” 


Tuesday morning, one of two things 
seems certain to happen to New York 
City. Neither will be altogether good. 

Either there will be unmitigated dis- 
aster in the form of a transit workers' 
strike. Or there will be no strike, which 
will probably mean the Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority will have 
agreed to pay the transit workers 
more money that it does not have. 

Ordinary New Yorkers last week 
were hoping for a settlement, but 
preparing for a strike and, ultimately, 
for an increase in the50-cent fare to as 
much as 75 cents. The news from the 
negotiating sessions between the 
M.T.A. and the two transit unions — 
the Transport Workers Union and the 
Amalgamated Transit Workers — con- 
tained nothing on which to hang a 
realistic hope of settlement before the 
deadline of 12: 01 a.m. Tuesday. 

The principal difference in the talks 
was money. The transit workers want 
a 30 percent wage increase over two 
years. Hie M.T.A. , estimating the cost 
of that at $300 million, said it already 
faces a deficit of $41 million in city 
transit operations this year and defi- 
cits ranging from $203 million to $289 
million in the next three. 

Richard Ravitch/the M.T.A. chair- 
man, and Mayor Koch, who wants to 
avoid a transit settlement that could 
set a precedent for budget-busting 
agreements with city employees, hied 
themselves to Albany to confer with 
Governor Carey, who reportedly has 
squirreled away in the state budget a 
sum for new aid to the M.T.A. But the 
amount and whether it would appease 
the transit workers were uncertain. 

Also uncertain was whether operat- 
ing employees of the Long Island Rail 
Road, who staged an eight-day strike 
in Detramber, would follow through on 
a threat to strike again Tuesday in 
their still-unsettled contract dispute 
with the M.T.A. A Long Island strike 
would add that line's 95,000 daily com- 
muters to the 3.4 million who normally 
use the city subways and buses. 
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In Summary 

A Silver Lining 
Develops Into 
An Economic Cloud 

The Hunt brothers of Dallas take an 
estimated $1 billion bath in silver coo* 
tracts, briefly touching off what one 
analyst "S classic panic*' in the 
stock and commodities markets. 
That's scary. The Bank of America, 
the nation's largest, says no more 
| n n ff ; for swimming pools and hot tubs 
in its home state of California. That's 
depressing- Across the country, niany 
people who just want to buy a refriger- 
ator on rim* find credit impossible to 
get or too costly to afford. That’s Ufa 

But these three examples demon- 
strate that the new e c o nomi c order 
spread the misery around with a 
vengeance last week. Thoug h the dis- 
ruptions were various, there was a 
common underlying factor: the kind of 
dizzy credit situation that, until fight- 
ing inflation at any cost got top priori- 
ty, had been the stuff of the Carter Ad- 
ministration's worst econo m i c night- 
mares. Not merely a credit squeeze, 
nor the "expensive-but-plentiful” 
credit that prevailed last fall, but 
credit that is super-expensive andsx- 
tremely scarce, ami con duc ive to 
rapid recessionary slides. 

Some economists noted that the na- 
tion's newest austerity measures — 
the continuing efforts to balance the 
Federal budget, the Federal Reserve's 
credit crackdown — seemed to be tak- 
ing hold psychologically and materi- 
ally Just as a consensus was emerging 
that a recession had finally begun. U 
that is so, last week could ultimately 
be reckoned a sharp turning point. 
(But Arthur F. Burns, former Fed 



Nelson Bunker Hut 


chairman, denounced Carter anti- 
inflation measures ask waste of time 
and dismissed the budget-balancing 
efforts as “marginal adjust m e n t s .") 

Hie prime interest rtfte pt some 
bonks rose to an all-time high of 10.5 
percent and other interest rates went 
up accordingly. For many, that made 
borr o win g prohibitively expensive. 
But it also made United States Treas- 
ury bills, for example, more attrac- 
tive. Silver (of which tin Bunt broth- 
ers held 200 million ounces) dropped to 
*10.80 an ounce at one point, far below 
its January high of *50.05, while the 
dollar grew strong enough to be used 
to support the West German mark for 
a change. 

February's Consumer Price Index 
rose 1.4 percent, mostly because of 
energy-cost Increases, while Ameri- 
cans' purchasing power dropped 1.4. 
That meant continued higb inflation — 
an annua] rate of 17.2 percent over the 
last three months — and further drops 
in Americans’ purchasing power. But 
R. Robert Russell, director of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
said he believed the inflation rate 
would now lewd off and begin to drop. 

The White House meanwhile pre- 
pared reductions of *15 billion in the 
fiscal year 1981 budget President Car- 
ter proposed two months ago, and cuts 
of *2.4 billion in 1980 spending. Ac- 
knowledging that “lower-income peo- 
ple will be hurt some,** Mr. Carter told 
a conference of state legislators they 
would no longer have “a rich Uncle 
Sam with a bottomless bag." 

The Administration's 1981 reduc- 
tions, aimed at balancing the budget, 
are about equal to those approved by 
the House Budget Committee a week 
earlier. The panel's resolution had 
been expec t ed to reach the House floor 
last week. But liberal Democrats, still 
hoping to add a $500 million “urban 
package" rejected by a coalition of 
moderate Democrats and conserva- 
tive Republicans, managed to delay 
action until after the Easter recess. 

‘Windfall’ Clears Congress 

The core of President Carter's 
energy program, the “windfall" prof- 
its tax on the domestic oil industry 
first proposed last April, passed its 
final Congressional hurdle last week 
on a 66-to-31 Senate vote. 

Mr. Carter called the action “good 
news for the whole country.” He might 
have added it was especially good 

news for him, since the tax is one of the 

Administration's more notable legisla- 
tive victories. It Is expected to gener- 
ate $227.3 billion dollars over the next 
10 years, with 60 percent of the amount 


reserved for future tax cuts or deficit 
reductions and most of the rest for 
transportation, energy development 
and fuel-bill relief tor the poor. 

The balance of the Carter energy 
program — a corporation to encourage 
synthetic fuel production, and an 
Energy Mobilization Board — re- 
mained locked up in House-Senate con- 
ferences. The House, meanwhile, re- 
jected a proposal to create a separate 
energy committee to coordinate legis- 
lation. Several members said the re- 
luctance of existing panels to yield 

power figured heavily in the defeat. 

The MX Encounters 
Some Fresh Foes 

The Governors of Utah and Nevada 
last week kicked more sand in the face 
of die Pentagon's MX missile pro- 
posal, contending that it would ruin 
the environment and forever destroy 
“a droffg" way of life" in the lonely 
desert regions of their states. Such 
alarms had already been sounded by 
ranchers, miners and environmental- 
ists. But the fact that the cry was 
miwn to Washington by two higb offi- 
cials Who originally endorsed the plan 
has intensified the debate. 

When the *34-billlon program was 
prop osed in August, military critics 
raised two main questions: Did the 
United States really need a new, mo- 
bile intercontinental missile? If so, 
was the preferred design — a vast sys- 
tem of roads on which 200 missiles 
would be shuttled in and out of 4,600 
concrete shelters -—the best answer? 

Then came two unforeseen develop- 
ments. First, a chief argument for this 
“racetrack" system — that it would 
let tine Soviet Union count the missiles 
under terms of the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty — lost some force 
when the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan put SALT II on ice. Second, the 
outcry over paving Utah-Nevada 
desert lands mid disruptin g small- 
town life with 50,000 construction 
wo rk ers produced unexpected politi- 
cal pressures. Even two of the more 
hawkish MX supporters. Republican 
Senators Paul Laxalt of Nevada and 
Jake Gam of Utah, have quietly asked 
the Pentagon to consider other Ideas. 
The converted Governors, Scott M. 
Matbeson of Utah and Robert F. List 

of Nevada, before a House subcommit- 
tee, said they flatly “do not accept the 
President’s proposal for MX." 

At the same hearings. Defense Sec- 
retary Harold Brown argued for the 
Idas and warned that the Air Farce’s 
stationary force of Mlnuteman mis- 
siles “will soon lose its ability to sur- 
vive a nuclear attack." Other Penta- 
gon witnesses augmented the case 
with testimony that alternative 
schemes for deploying mobile missiles 
on airplanes or coastal submarines 
would be too vulnerable. 


Robert Giaimo Sees 
Life After Congress 

To a member of Congress whose 
constituents return him to office for 22 
straight years, who begins getting 
calls from the President to thank him 
for his work and who rises suddenly 
from relative obscurity to national, 
quotable prominence, the temptation 
to think of himself as indispensable 
might seem irresistible. 

Not so with Repre se n ta tive Robert 
N. Giaimo, Democrat from Connect- 
icut, who last week announced that he 
would not seek a 12th term. As chair- 
man of the House Budget Committee, 
Mr. Giaimo has had a pivotal role in 
efforts to balance the budget 

"I always promised myself that I 
never wanted to become an old man In 
Congress," Mr. Giaimo said, explain- 
ing his decision to retire at 60 and join 
a g row in g number of Congressmen 
who have decided to head for the exit 
“I look around and see people here 
who have no place to go back to. It’s 
tragic. "He said he planned to practice 
law and possibly teach political sci- 
ence in his life after Congress. 

Mr. Gialmo's unexpected announce- 
menc immediately sec off Jockeying to 
replace him in the New Haven-area 
district Foremost among the possible 
contenders were Henry E. Parker, the 
Connecticut State Treasurer who Is the 
state’s highest-ranking black official, 
and Joseph I. Lieberman, majority 
leader of tbe State Senate. 


Firemen Return 
In Kansas City 

Kansas City firefighters ended a six- 

day strike and returned to work last 
week, fids time under conditions that 
should guarantee peace for two years. 

The 900-member union won rein- 
statement (without pay) of 42 firemen 
dismissed in a work slowdown is 
December. After that everything else 
mi neatly into place. Seventy-one fire- 
fighters jailed during the latest strike 
were pardoned by the Governor, and 
the union, after negotiations lasting 
the better part of a year, accepted pay 
raises of 15 percent over two years, but 
also a work week lengthened from 40 
hours to 48. And the city established 
tbe new rank of “commander," creat- 
ing a larger pool of nonunion personnel 
is case of future strikes. 

Caroline Rand Herron 
and Daatel Lewis 


With the shift in sentiment, the real decisions on 
military spe nd i n g wilt be made fit the Budge t and Ap- 
propriations Committees. That means a loss of influ- 
ence for die defense lobby because those commit- 
tees, already deluged by lobbyists from every other 


such as providing jobs In defense (Hants, amf making 
sure tbe Congressman is aware of the benefits. 

Defense lobbyists also rely heavily on Congress- 
men to influence the Pentagon, particularly on the 
selection of new weapons. For the last two years. 


by the Budget and Appropriations 
que^ianaMe^ But the snbcomartfee»al*bV 
the Pentagan’s'budget funds for aijew.-snu 
slower submarine tbat the Secretary of: 
wante but the admirafe don 't. A ■ 
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U«occupfaff Arab territories have been 
aieljed since the Camp David accords, 

■ Pursuing a breakthrough, Hr. Ltno- 
Wttt met with Israeli and Egyptian 
negotiators. But they remained stuck 
between Israel's yw-oid refusal to 
etferony hue limited local rights to an 
autonomous governing council and 
Egypt's insistence on establishing a 
true legislature, a notion abhorred by 
the leraails as « step toward an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state. With the 
May 26 target date on autonomy near- 
ing. President Carter has invited Mr. 


. Colombian guerrillas last weak re- 
duced their demands and the bomber 
of hostages they jreheWteg in the Do- 
mtoiaan Embassy to- Begot* to rough 
parity— S8 jaUed tonwst leaders fa 
exchange for » hostages, including 11 
ambassadors. -. 

Three Colombian captive* were 
..released on Tuesday afternagotiatioaa 
Monday between the guerrillas and 
the Gov ernm e n t that ended in hand- 
shakes. Another xntmd —the ssvath 
since the M-I9 guerrillas surprised 97 


guests at a tfiptomatic reception m 
Feb. 27 — was held on Wednesday to 
the cream-adored vtn outside the em- 
bassy. This time, no handshakes were 
observed, but Colombian officials said 
they remained optimistic that the 
siege would end peacefully and soon. 

Initially, the guerrillas demanded 
freedom tar 311 imprisoned allies but 
only 28are said to be "BpnnogotiaMe." 
The Government asserts that It can’t 
free tar o rt frt suspects outright be- 
cause that would violate the Constitu- 
tion. It did instruct a military court 
trying 200 alleged M*19 members to 
speed up trials. Last week, the court 
cleared three defendants. 


Begin and Egyptian President Anwar 
eJ-Sadat to Washington tor separate 


:ra have 


'••mSSs 


toe White House,: an official 
lined 1 that Mr. Begin, was 


a (fog carpet tacks on the road" 
^»JW on autonomy for the Xsrae- 


talks xasn month. A coincidental invi- 
tation to Ktog Hussein (whose Jorda- 
nian citterns Uve on the West Bank) 
felt through. Washington said U had 
somehow neglected to ton its Ambas- 
sador in Amman about the Begin and 
Sadat Invitations. When be learned of 
them, the King, who baa condemned 
the Camp David accords, cancelled his 
trip rather than appear to be getting 
involved in the negotiations. 

The accords* leading o pponents , the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
meanwhile, obtained toft diplomatic 
recognition from India. Ymsir Arafat 
arrived for a stare visit at the Invita- 
tion of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 
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lucent years, the \t&tB d f and nearly suffocating under the veigbt of hu»- 
aming restraint bas ^ Egyptians vrfjo have stuffed themselves inside to 
that interest rate^eaa<ly scramble to get to work through the city's grind- 
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n tost week, the Egyptian President welcomed an- 
an upon whom the United States used to depend to 
b interests in tbe regton. Egyp- 

Ito tend to vent their political < — — 

y cracklng jokes could not resist ||_ C am 

r * ^Hatiofl. There were snide to-.- H 22 e^JT-J 

r\ ^the new Shah embracing ■ lOfcgy|f 
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the United States. By and large, the Egyptian people 
seemed to accept their President's explanation that Egypt 
owed a debt of gratitude to q»e exiled monarch who supplied 
this country with hundreds of millions of dollars in etude oil 
and financial assistance in 1373 and 1374, when Egypt 
emerged drained and battered from Its warwlth Israel. The 
dominant feeling here was that che Shah, wbo appeared pale 
and weak as he landed in Cairo from Panama and who un- 
derwent suzgeiytor removal of Us spleen four days later, is 
an ailing old man who should be left to die to peace. Beyond 
that, there was indifference to hti arrival and his decision to 
stay at a military hospital, to a fashionable Cairo suburb. 

Hotter topics to Cairo are tbe skyrocketing renta, short- 
ages of food and services, widespread rumors of corruption 
among senior Gover n m en t officials, and, of course, to view 
of the deadlock in Middle East negotiations, whatever hap- 
pened to the warm relationship between President Sadat 
and Mb "good friends" Jimmy Carter and Prime Minister 
Menacbem Begin of IsraeL 

- A yearafter tbe peace treaty was signed in tbe euphoric 
atmosphere of Camp David among the three leaders, there 
is a growing sense of unease to Egypt about the treaty's 
shortcomings, co ns eq u e n ces and implications. Egypt finds 
itself increasingly isolated in the Arab world, and in the 
third world where it used to have many friends and allies. - 
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teagneof Arab 

President Sadat’s repeated promises about 1389 being . 
the dawn of prosperity for the hard-pressed Egyptians have 
toiled to materialize. Tim new decade Is beginning with 
inflation running at about 30 percent a year , signs of increas- 
ing repression fey tbe Egyptian regime and an almost total 
reliance on the United States for aid, food and weapons. The 
high hopes that peace with Israel might lead to a resolution 
of the Palestinian Issue haye been dashed by the Begin Gov- 
ernment policy of multiplying Israeli settlements an the oc- 
cupied West Bank. 

• Against these odds, Presi- 

i dent Sadat betrays no signs of 

m^ln iU anxiety. "He is absolutely con- 

b *™T aKI A., mi ; vtoced that the Arabs will all 
K .• awe bade to follow him," said 

i [tly mo . a Western diplomat who is 
llfilona Ifjv familiar with the President’s 

thinking. Egyptian officials 
aotui |^'“V who support these views point 

isriitmos. 800 out that Egypt has successfully 

.. ■ overcome an Arab economic 

bpycott which has deprived this 
- j 800 country of 3800 million a year. 

The Egyptians now receive a 
little n»re than 31 billion in aid 
rv : ^ - from the United States. Ameri- 
rwntofSWs 400 can sources in Cairo say there 

• H|4 is every reason to believe this 

' K^ 1 ? will continue for some time. 

^ The Egyptian economy, 

l . which has been fa chronic trou- 

IL ' We ter more than a decade, 

. does show signs of improye- 
' meat. Egypt’s hard currency 

v IJLJSi revennes substantially to- 

^ — creased last year .thanks to ex- 

porta of crude oil (fl.3 billion) . 

and above all, money (nearly 
42 billion) sent back home by 
the million and a half Egyptians working fa Arab oil-produc- 
ing countries. 

1 But critics of the Sadat regime say this is a precarious 
situation. "All it tens us is that Egypt got through that first 
year an right because the Arabs did not tighten the screws 
very hard,” said a prominent op po n ent of the President. 
What worries some Egyptians is that the alienation of Egypt 
from the Arab world will worsen if relations with Israel con- 
tinue to improve while i» progress' is registered in the ne- 
gotiations on Palestinian autonomy. 

Already there are ample signs that Mr. Sadat’s own for- 
eign policy establishment is unanimous in opposing fuller 
ties with Israel. After a month to Cairo, the first Israeli Am- 
bassador, Eli&bu Ben-Elissar, has been boycotted socially 
by Egyptian, officials. Egyptian bureaucrats have slowed 
cultural and tourist exchange* with Israel. Lately, Mr. 
.Sadat himself has adapted a tougher line toward the May 26 
target date for completing the Autonomy talks, warning of 
“anew situation" to case of continued deadlock. 

- . Egyptian sources speculate that Mr. Sadat will press 
for concessions from Israel during Us visit lo Washington 
next month. Some say he might also declare a complete stop 
to improving relations. Others, such as former Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy, who resigned fa 1977 to protest Mr. 
Sadat's accomodation with Israel, are certain that tbe 
Egyptian President has every intention of signing a limited 
autonomy deal with Israel and getting out of the Palestinian 
talks altogether. In reality, no one can read the Egyptian 
President’s mind. 

Despite obvious qualms about relying too much on a 
one-man show, Washington seems to have even fewer 
choices than Mr. Sadat. 'We consider this country to be a 
force of stabiHty.ln the region," said an American who has 
livedto Cairo for 13 years. "Quitetrankly itis oar best bet." 


Hsbrt killed more than TOO parsons fa 
the capital, Ndjamena, Most of the WO 
foreign whites were evacuated to 


.neighboring Cameroon by French 
military aircraft or ferried across the 


Shari River. Nearly 30,00 Chadian 
refugees also crossed the bonder. 

By Chadian standards, it had besna 
long peace since Mr, Oucddei was 
n am e d the country’s first Moslem 
Pre s i d ent a year ago. Moslems, with 
the support of Libya, had been fighting 
French-backed black regimes for Wot 
Chad’s 20 years of independence. 

Franca and Moslem and African na- 
tions including Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
the Sudan and Nigeria, have tried to 
mediate political settlements, fearing 
that the breakup of Chad might spill 
over into other African countries. Ni- 
geria arranged the last truce, under 
which Mr. Habrt, who had been Prime 
Minister under the last black 'Presi- 
dent,. became Defense Minister ami 
Mr, Goukounl, leader of a rival north- 
ern guerrilla faction In the dvti war, 
became President. A southerner. Col. 
Wadal Abdel Kader Kamongue, was 
named Vice President; he brought his 
private army last week to Ndjamena 's 
edge where it bombarded the city but 
was kept from entering by Mr. 
Habte’s men. 


Thatcher Orders 
More Austerity 


A year after they finally wrested 
power from Chad's southern blades fa 
a vicious civil war, tbe light-skinned 
Moslems of the Chadian north are 
proving equally adept at killing each 
other. Fighting last week between the 
private armies of president Goukounl 
OuaddeL and Defense Minister Biases 


Britain’s economic problems bear 
some resemblance to the United 
States* but the political realities are 
quite different. They allowed Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher, with her 
42*aat majority in Parliament, to pro- 
pose last week a long-term austerity 
budget that will farther depress Brit- 
ain's economy in the short run in hopes 
of restoring it to robust health by the 


next required elections fa 1984. 

The budget — presented to the 
House of Commons with due ceremony 
by Sir Geoffrey Howe, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and greeted by op- 
position Laborites with ritual calls to 
" Resign t” — anticipates economic 
growth of only 1 percent over the next 
four years and a L5 percent drop in the 
coming year. To reduce Inflation, now 
at 19 percent, the Conservative Gov- 
ernment proposes to cut public spend- 
ing by 4 percent In four years. It also 
plans to reduce growth of the money 
supply, from 7 to 22 percent this year 
to 4 to 8 percent by 1983-84 . 

"I find this delightful," exclaimed 
Geoffrey Wood, a senior lecturer fa 
banking and international finance at 
London's City Univeristy and a true 
believer, like the United States' Milton 
Friedman, that controlling the money 
supply is the key to controlling the 
economy. Most Britons, however, 
were more concerned with the 
Thatcher Government’s efforts to 
manage demand. Public spending cuts 
affected bousing, education and even 
chat sacred cow of British postwar 
governments, the National Health 
Service, by more than doubling 
charges for prescription drugs. Unem- 
ployment benefits paid to strikers who 
also receive union strike pay were re- 
duced by 525 a week. This led David 
Basnett, head of the municipal work- 
ers' union -whose strikes helped bring 
down the Labor Government last year, 
to assert that the Tory budget would 
reduce Britain to "a banana republic 
without sunshine." 


British Athletes 
Spurn the Boycott 


of the British Olympics Association, 
which voted last week to ignore ap- 
peals to shun the Moscow Olympics 
issued by President Carter and Prime . 
Minister Margaret Thatcher. 

Despite cancellation of Government 
toads and of time off for athletes to 
military and civil service jobs, most of 
Britain's store — headed by record- 
holding runner Sebastian Coe — were 
expected to attend. 

Elsewhere in Europe, Helmut 
Schmidt, the West German Chancel- 
lor, has indicated support for the boy- 
cott. French President Valfery Giscard 
d'Estaing reportedly has a formula for 
following Bonn's lead by keeping 
French athletes away if “conditions do 
not exist to take part." The Paris 
newspaper Le Monde compared the 
French way with Germany’s and 
found it “theoretically less dependent 
on America and also a little more hyp- 
ocritical.” Other key nations, which 
have indicated support for the boycott 
include Japan, China and Kenya. 

In Washington, Mr. Carter said 
Americans would be free to travel to 
Moscow but that, without official par- 
ticipation by the United States Olym- 
pic Federation, they would be barred 
from taking part under Olympic rules. 
Again citing tbe Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan as a threat to United States 
security, Mr. Carter barred the export 
to the Soviet Union of goods, tech- 
nology and payments — notably by 
NBC tor television rights — that could 
support the Summer Games. 

Also bucking Soviet sports plans, 
seven members of Afghanistan's na- 
tional soccer team turned up In West 
Germany last week. They said they de- 
fected to avoid playing a "friendship" 
match to tbe Soviet Union. 


“The Idea of a boycott was an abso- 
lute non starter from the beginning," 
declared Sir Denis Follows, chairman 


Milt Freudenbeim 
Barbara Slavln and Michael Wright 
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Swedish Vote Encourages Other 
Pronuclear European Efforts 


ByJOHNVINOCUB 


STOCKHOLM — Sweden’s limited “yes” to nuclear 
energy last week seemed to carry a simple lesson. When put 
toe vote, the idealism and tears of disaster that push people 
toward rejection of atomic power don’t stand up to more pal- 
pable economic threats. Played directly against the specter 
of lost jobs and factory closures, the vaguer, less immediate 
concerns dissolved. 

For other European governments looking for a handle 
for dealing with res i sta nc e to nuclear energy at home, the 
results in Sweden's nonbi tiding referendum could hardly 
have been more encouraging. Taking into consideration tbe 
sophistication of (he Sweetish anti n u c l e ar lobby — deeper- 
rooted and better-funded than its West German or French 
counterparts — the vote indicated that nuclear programs 
could still win substantial support a year after the Three 
Mile Island accident. It set a new precedent, negating tbe 
experience of the Austrians, who, five months before the ac- 
cident, voted against activation of their country's first 
atomic power station. 

The Austrian referendum bad been “yes’* or “no.” The 
Swedish vote offered other choices and showed a preference 
for a proposal that would allow the Government to expand 
its network of reactors from six to 12 over the next decade. 
The electorate liked the principle of phasing out nuclear 
power fa 26 years, but fa turning its back cm dismantling all 
Sweden’s reactors, it gave the Government the chance to de- 
velop alternate sources of energy. After threatening before 
the vote not to go along with results. Prime Minister Tborb- 
Jorn Falldin saM be follow tbe voters’ decision. 

Tbe debate leading up to tbe vote contained some clas- 
sic demagoguery, Swedish-style. This means advancing es- 
sentially polemical, emotional positions with a very soft, 
reasoned voice and a heavily Intellectual vocabulary. But 
what penetrated the great swirl of moral ism were the eco- 
nomic arguments in favor of moderate growth of nuclear 
energy. A group of 22 leading economists argued that dis- 
mantling existing reactors and fouling energy substitutes 
would have cost $16 billion, or about as much as Sweden 
spends mi Industrial investment in four or five years. The 
national economic growth rate, they said, would probably 
fell by half, to a rate that would be insufficient even to serv- 
ice Sweden's foreign debts. 

Talking the day before tbe referendum, Prof. Erik 
Lund berg, one of the economic forecasters, said: “Look, 
those aren’t exactly atomle-eaergy-no-thanks voters sitting 
on the boards of the big international banks.” The argu- 
ment, simplified and custom-fit in terms of potential job 
losses, found its mark. The voting districts with the highest 
"yes" scores were often those with nuclear plants, . 

In West Germany, where 14 nuclear reactors are now in 
operation but the further development of nuclear energy has 
been practically halted by court action and a lack of political 
decisiveness, the Swedish vote seemed to have an immedi- 
ate effect. At an international conference of atomic experts 
to West Berlin, the conference chairman. Prof. Hans Wolf- 


gang Levi, talked In very new, un-Three Mile Island terms. 
"It’s got to made dear again that atomic energy is an eco- 
nomical engeTy source that Is good for the environment," he 
said. "It's no hole-filler and no temporary necessary evil 
that should be gotten rid of as soon as it’s technically possi- 
ble.” Tbe Jesson in Stockholm, Mr. Levi said, was that politi- 
cians were more cowardly than they needed to be when it 
came to defending tbe advantages of atomic power. This 
analysis seemed reasonable because beyond the arguments 
between the pronuclear and antinuclear factions in Sweden 
there was wide public agreement that the major political 
parties had done a disservice to the electorate in refusing to 
take responsibility for a nuclear decision themselves. 

The economic lesson of tbe referendum also caught on 
quickly outside Sweden. Manfred Lamlngs, chairman of 
Gutehoff NungshUtte, a West German engineering group in- 
volved in nuclear construction, said that the lack of orders 
bad hurt the country’s competitiveness overseas and that 
these factors were costing between 200,000 and 250,000 do- 
mestic jobs. In an election year, the remarks had tbe sound 
of an appeal to the big West German political parties whose 
platforms are favorable to atomic energy, but who are re- 
luctant to alienate any potential antinuclear voters. 

The big parties have been tiptoeing around the new na- 
tional ecological party, known as “the Greens,” which has 
done surprisingly well in two recent state legislative elec- 
tions. The Greens might have enough strength to influence 
the outcome of tbe Oct. 5 general election, but a party con- 
vention last Sunday showed it to be split between left- and 
right-wing factions that have nothing to do with the environ- 
ment. Most political analysts feel the more the Greens are 
drawn away from ecology and into the deeper waters of pure 
politics, the less their influence will be on the national scene. 


In France, home of Europe’s most ambitious nuclear 
development program, the Government could only be re- 
lieved by the Swedish results. Tbe nuclear Issue, after years 
of absence from public debate, has suddenly become a mat- 
ter of concern again after a series of antinuclear protests In 
Brittany. The French Government’s plans to supply about 55 
percent of the country's energy needs through atomic 
energy by 1985 are being called into question and so are its 
methods for gaining approval for its projects. As things 
stand now, no public hearings are held in France to pass on 
new nuclear plant sites. The country is without a nuclear 
safety law or an independent nuclear safety control body. 

Two days after the Swedish vote, Le Monde said in a 
frontpage editorial that a “democratic debate" on the issue 
in France seemed Indispensable. “Why not take the Swedish 
referendum as a model?” the. newspaper asked. A French 
diplomat, reading the article, said that if such a referendum 
ever happened in France the Government would take 
Sweden's pronuclear arguments as a guide. President 
Val6ry Giscard d'Estaing, the diplomat noted, had once said 
that his nuclear program was the envy of every European 
statesman. Now, he thought, Sweden was 10 be more envied 
because It seemed to have resolved the nuclear debate as 
democratically wad completely as possible. 
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' The Nostalgia for the Past Is a 


Brzezinski 


On Aggression 

And How to 
Cope With It 


The Carter AdrmnistrattorTs foreign affairs record 
has generated controversy for three years. In recent 
weeks, the course of its Middle East diplomacy and its 
handling of such critical, continuing crises as the hos- 
tages in Iran and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan have 
prompted questions about the coherence and decisive- 
ness of United States foreign policy. 

Lost weekend, Richard Burt, a correspondent In the 
Washington bureau of The New Yorfe Times, discussed 
the Administration’s strategy and its record with Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, President Carter’s national security ad- 
viser (“Coordinator of the President’s decision making 
process, “Mr. Brzezinski called himself.) Dressed in blue 
jeans and a matching denim jacket, Mr. Brzezinski sat in 
the den of his rambling house in McLean, Va., in the sub- 
urbs of Washington, and strongly argued that the Admin- 
istration did indeed have a vision for American policy 

and a plan for carrying it out. 
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strjw^Wer futures market. 

I^couwfS? 18 bai® headlong plunge In silver- -from 
arrortf to G S ounce in January to under $U on 
uEtta ^^**§ l S y ' _had forced the brothers 
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Record-high rates of more than 20 
percent are being charged by brokers 
to their margin-account customers. 
And, with stock prices plunging, an in- 
creasing ruhnber of investors are liqui- 
dating at least part of their margin 
positions. Is turn, this selling has ap- 
plied even further pressure on stock 
prices. 

In time, however, the real signifi- 
cance of the Hunt-Bache affair may be 
Us contribution to a fundamental 
c h a n g e In the percept i on of investors 
from seeking inflation hedges to a 
search for recession hedges. 

Fen: the first six weeks of this year, 
the soaring natural resource sector of 
the stock market — notably energy and 
precious metal issues — masked a 
steady deterioration in prices tor most 
other groups. The rationale, readily 
embraced by many brokerage-house 
analysis and salesmen, was that natu- 
ral resource stocks provided a hedge 
against soaring inflation. 

The Dow industrials peaked just 
above 903 on Feb. 13 of this year and 
then, ever so gradually, some people 
began saying that inflation soon would 
disappear as the dominant problem 
facing investors. 

In Rochester, N. Y., Charles M. La- 
Loggia. an Investment adviser, dis- 
patched a special bulletin to his sub- 
scribers on Feb. 11, srath®-.“The stock 
market is poised for a significant de- 
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STOKE-ON-TRENT, England — Dominating the 
crossroads of this West Midlands town stands & 
bronze figure of Jostah Wedgwood, “father of Eng. 
Ifeh potter?. ’’ But the industry he founded is ailing 
today, After 15 years of rapid expansion and booming 
exports, Wedgwood faces stagnating sales and fall- 
ing profits. “Wedgwood, to a certain extent, is mir- 
roring the problems that we as a country are now 
going through,” said an analyst with Cazenove ft 
Company, the London stockbroker. 

Britain’s china and pottery manufacturing indus- 
try, most of it situated around this town in the county 

of Staffordshire, (a suffering the effects of a strong 
pound, which has trimmed profit margins on the in- 
dustry's all-important overseas sales and reduced 
sales to foreign tourists in London. 

There has been no offsetting benefit in the indus- 
try’s purchases of raw materials, which are pri- 
I marily English clays, paid for in pounds. And rising 
energy prices have meant a 40 percent increase in 
kiln operating costs over the past year. . 

Soaring Interest rates have also bitten into profits 
and have forced companies to freeze their expansion 
programs. Hoped-for productivity gains — with bo- 
nuses for workers — have failed to materialize, and 
the Industrywide Ceramic and Allied Trade Union, 
although relatively docile by British labor standards, 
is expected this month to demand wage increases in 
Hne with recent high levds in other industries. 

There’s at least one way to ease the impact of such 
pressures — to open a shop in the United States, and 
last year Wedgwood did so with the acquisition of 
Franciscan, a tableware and architectural tUe 
manufacturer in Glendale, Calif. Soon Wedgwood 
will start producing a line of its own china there, with 
-the Wedgwood Imprint. 

Sir Arthur Bryan, Wedgwood’s chairman and man- 
aging director, blames North Sea oil and the Govern- 
ment’s right-money policies for Wedgwood’s plight. 
• “The retail market in the United States, Canada, 
Australia and parts of Europe is strong, “be said. “If 
interest rates and sterling fell, we would have an ex- 
tremely good year. If the pound reached $2, we would 
have a bonanza.'* The trouble is that “the Govem- 
meat likes a strong pound and the counsel of that 
strange economist, Milton Friedman,” said Sir Ar- 
thur, adding sarcastically, “But I’m not an econo- 
mist. J’ma simple potter," 

Samuel Jerrett, director of the 120-member British 
Ceramic Manufacturers Federation, described the 
industry's present state as “the worst in 30 years." 
Of the approximately 40,000 employees in tableware 
manufacturing, about 9,000 have been put on so- 
called short-time, working only three or four days a 
week. Only two small factories have closed and ac- 
tual layoffs number in the hundreds, but the Govern- 
ment-subsidized short-time program “Is masking 
many redundancies.” Mr. Jerrett said. 

Toe Potteries, as the towns around Stoke have 
traditionally been called, are also home to a huge 
Micbeltn factory and several engineering compa- 
nies, so Stoke has an unemployment rate of 4 per- 
cent, below the national average. But without the 
Government subsidy, “If adverse conditions con- 
tinue tor another six months, there would be 3,000 
layoffa in the industry,” said Sir Arthur in a recent 
interview, with, he added, 1,000 at Wedgwood. 

Wedgwood, which with Royal Doulton dominates 
the British production of tableware, is perhaps the 
most vulnerable of toe large ceramics manufactur- 
ers. While Royal Doulton concentrates almost exclu- 
sively on costly fine china, about 40 percent of Wedg- 
wood production is more priceeoositive earthen- 
ware. Furthe rmor e, Royal Doulton accounts for less 
.toan 40 percent of sales-of the Doulton group, its par- 
rent, which also -produces industrial and sanitary 
ceramics, and which in turn is owned by the con- 
glomerate, S. Pearson ft Son. The third-largest table- 
ware manufacturer. Royal Worcester, diversified 10 
years ago and now gets more than one-third of its 
revenue from electronics. 

Thus, while smaller manufacturers are also feel- 
ing toe pinch, Wedgwood’s downturn has been partic- 
ularly noticeable. In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1979, net profits rose 11 percent, to the equivalent of 
$15 roillkm, barely keeping pace with a 12 percent 
inflation rate, while sales totaled $180 million. For- 
eign-exchange losses were $2.3 million and toe out- 
look for the current year is perceptibly gloomier. 
That was when the pound was worth about $2.07. 

Now, with toe pound up to about $2.20. sales are un- 
likely to rise as fast as inflation, profits are expected 
to fall and with interest rates soaring, the company 
has paid out $3J5 million for financing in the first 
three quarters of the year, 240 percent ahead of the 
year-earlier total. 

layoffs and early retirements have so far been 
negligible, but 900 of Wedgwood's 9,000 employees 
have gone an short-time. The company’s $21 million 
expansion and modernization program has been tem- 
porarily shelved, and several of its 22 factories are 
working well below their new capacity. 

Sir Arthur, an energetic 57 years old, short and 
slightly stocky, was bom in the Potteries and. after a 
fatar years away as a bombardier in World War II and 
a brief fling at banking , joined toe company as a 
management trainee in 1947. Rising through the 
ranks In sales and marketing, in 1962 be became the 
first chief executive of Wedgwood to come from out- 
side the family as well as from a nontechnical back- 



Wedgwood’s artisans: The finer work is done by hand. 


ground. He was named chairman in 1968. (Two 
Wedgwoods, a physician and a nuclear physicist, 
serve as nonexecutive directors.) 

Under Sir Arthur, Wedgwood opened an aggres- 
sive acquisition program, buying such well-known 
names as Coalpoft and Mason’s Ironstone as well as 
several smaller manufacturers of china, earthen- 
ware. glass and Irish crystal. His most recent acqui- 
sition was Franciscan, an unprofitable American 
operation for which Wedgwood paid $13 million in 
cheap dollars. It is targeted to break even in fiscal 
1981 and start earning a profit the following year. 

As Wedgwood's first manufacturing base in the 
United States, Franciscan is dearly regarded as a 
means of offsetting future exchange tosses. Sales in 
the American market — traditionally accounting for 
40 percent of Wedgwood's total exports — have been 
Weak because of toe strong pound, and Franciscan 
could ulthnately become an important factor in 
group revenues. And Sir Arthur admitted reluctantly 
that Wedgwood would eventually be made in Califor- 
nia. 

Its fine china exports are still being heavily 
promoted in the United States, most recently in a 
250tb-anniversaxy celebration of the birth of Josiah 
Wedgwood. Never slack in commemorating an occa- 
sion with a range of new products, Wedgwood is or- 
ganizing exhibitions to go on display in May in both 
Stoke and Philadelphia — chosen, the company ex- . 
plains, because Josiah was an early friend to the 
cause of American independence. 

At the same time, Wedgwood is looking farther 
afield for foreign markets to fill the gap left by de- 
clining revenues in the United States. Wedgwood re- 
tail outlets have been opened in Japan and a promo- 
tional drive is under way in the Middle East. The 
company is ctetermined that its exports, which have 
sagged to 58 percent of total British production from 
a peak of 67 percent in the mid-1960's, will be main- 
tained in the future at a 60 percent level. “We’ve been 
brought up to export," insisted Sir Arthur. “It's the 
nature of our business." That view is widely shared 
throughout toe industry. 

Nonetheless, Wedgwood is also seeking to develop 
its domestic market, which, management admitted, 
has sometimes taken second place to overseas 
buyers. A strong British sales drive is doubly impor- 
tant now, as the strong pound has also improved the 
market for imported tableware competing with 
Wedgwood's Jower-aad middle-priced earthenware. 
By shifting more production to less expensive lines 
and introducing more mechanization, said Sir Ar- 
thur, “we shall be able to counter some of the cheap 
imports." 


As Wedgwood officials hasten to note, however, 
there are limits to which the company can mechanize 
and still retain its traditional high standards. Efforts 
to introduce electrostatic glazing and machine deco- 
ration have had to be abandoned because they re- 
sulted in an inferior-quality product, said Christo- 
pher Johnson, a production director for Wedgwood. 
“Essentially, toe industry hasn't changed since the 
Chinese." 

A tour of Barlaston, which is five miles south of 
Stoke and touted by Wedgwood as the industry’s 
most modern factory, shows the degree to which the 
company has — and has not — changed since Josi- 
ah's day. The largest of toe Wedgwood factories, 
with 2,500 employees and 800,000 square feet of floor 
space, Barlaston is a peculiar blend of the modem 
and antique. Audio-visual training units are sus- 
pended over several departments. But with the huge 
variety of products — 20,000 at Barlaston alone, 
50,000 ' throughout the group — the factory has been 
designed almost as a series of small workshops fbr 
various products and functions. 

There has been considerable mechanization of the 
process in which the raw material — a blend of day 
and other ingredients — is turned into plain, white 
glazed plates. But even such shapes as bowls, forex- 
ample, which cut be cast from molds, require care- 
ful hand finishing before they can be fired in the 
kilns, some of which are 40 years old. The decoration 
of the glazed plates is infinitely more laborious, and 
at Barlaston row after row of young women bend 
over china, painstakingly applying decal-like pat- 
terns or painting on enamql and gold trim with fine 
brushes. 

The production of Jasper, the pale blue and white 
unglazed vitreous fine stoneware with which Wedg- 
wood is most closely associated, is still done com- 
pletely by hand. At Barlaston, five “throwers" throw 
and shape the wet day cm potters’ wheels. To deco- 
rate Jasper, clay is pressed into a mold, tapped and 
gentled out again, and tenderly applied to the surface 
of bowls and plates. To incise geometric designs on 
some Jasper plates, Barlaston uses an engine-turn- 
ing lathe — a peculiar contraption with a large 
wooden wheel and vise — that was Invented and used 
by Josiah Wedgwood in 1763. 

It is Wedgwood’s long tradition that Sir Arthur 
cites as a major cause for confidence in the compa- 
ny’s long-term prospects. “Hiccups in the interna- 
tional business scene are not new to us," he said. 
“Wedgwood has survived upheavals before — the 
Napoleonic wars, the Franco- Prussian war. the 
world wars. We do have a sense of continuity. ’* 
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dine and we face the possibility of a 
market debacle." 

. Last week, he observed that “inves- 
tors suddenly are focusing op recession 
instead of inflation' and we’re probably 

near a peak in interest rates now.” 

The inflation-hedge thesis that re- 
cently propelled certain stocks to lofty 
heights was simply toe latest in Wall 
Street’s endless search for reasons for 
purchasing securities. Not so long ago. 
one popular rationale held that a stiff 
recession would' be good for stock 
prices because it would send interest 
rates down. 

Embracing oil stocks as inflation 
hedges, small investors and large insti- 
tutions made heavy purchases in this 
group over toe last year. There were, 
however, a few dissident opinions ex- 
pressed in Wall Street. For example, 
two investment strategists at MeriU 
Lynch. Ridaard J. Hoffman and Steven 
r. Resnick, warned in late January 
that sharp price advances in oil stocks 
had made this group vulnerable. 

Elsewhere, an industry source com- 
mented last week.: “Oil products are 
now in oversupply and there even ex- 
ists toe possibility of an eventual oil ■ 
glut. Oil stocks* may offer protection 
against inflation for the long term, but 
where many people made their mis- 
take was to regard these issues as a 
short-term Inflation hedge.” 

Finally, Investors may ponder one of 
the stock market’s historical trends. 
Typically, stock prices do not reach the 
bitom of a cyde until a recession is 
some months under way. At some 
point, then, the stock market sniffs a 
recovery and prices began climb. 


The U.S.A.: Canon Fodder? 


By JOHN HO LUSHA 

Back in the mid-1970’s, as they were preparing to 
introduce a new line of relatively low-cost, simplified 
35-mUli meter cameras, the executives of Canon Inc. 
decided to aim for no less than a major widening of 
the American market for high-quality cameras. 

They got It. Using heavy television advertising and 
aggressive price-cutting made possible by technical 
advances, Canon marched from the ranks of the also- 
rans to the industry sales leader. In the process, it 
transformed the 35-millimeter camera from a spe- 
cialist’s tool to an adult toy usable by just about any- 
one. The national market has swelled from about 
700,000 units in 1975 to more than two million last 
year. 

One of the principal strategists of Canon’s assault 
was Fujlo Mitarai, the 44-year-old president of Canon 
U.S.A. and a nephew of Canon’s chairman, Takeshi 
Mitarai. 

The younger executive “can push the button and 
get things done," said Herbert Keppler, editorial di- 
rector of Modem Photography magazine. “The other 
Japanese companies operating here just can’t move 
as quickly.” 

’ "We wanted people to know our camera was not so 
complicated and not so expensive," the younger Mr. 
Mitarai said in an interview. “We knew if we relied 
on dealers, the growth would be too low, so we be- 
came the first high-quality camera manufacturer to 
use television advertising." 

It also cut prices to less than $300. from toe $400 to 
$500 radge previously prevailing, In effect adopting 
mass production pricing before the market even ex- 
isted. 

This bold overall strategy was accompanied by 
carefri tactical planning. The company got itself 


Identified with sports events (it was the “official” 
camera of the Winter Olympics) “because people 
who are in our marketing segment are sports fans," 
Mr. Mitarai said. Nor was the choice of tennis, figure 
skating and golf stars rather than football or base- 
ball standouts an accident. 

“Baseball and football stars are often well liked in 
their home cities, but not so well liked elsewhere,” 
Mr. Mitarai said. “We were planning to sell all over 
the country, so we needed someone who was liked 
everywhere.” 

But success did not come easily. Canon tried to 
penetrate the American market for the first time in 
1955. “We tried to sell cameras by ourselves," said 
Mr. Mitarai who, in Japanese fashion, has spent his 
entire working career with Canon. “But at that time 
the market for higb-quality cameras was identified 
with German cameras and Canon was not well 
known. After two years we closed our business," he 
said. Distribution was turned over to Berkey Photo, a 
large film processor for the consumer market. 

By the time it came back to the Umted States in 
1966, Canon had added electronic calculators to its 
product line. Now it is attempting to push further into 
the office-machine business by stepping up its efforts 
to sell a desk-top, or convenience, copying machine. 
Price: $3,995. 

According to Mr. Mitarai, the impetus behind the 
company's marketing comes from the laboratory. 
“The fundamental ideas come from toe engineering 
group," he said. “But we involve the marketing peo- 
ple at an early stage.” Twice a year, he said. Canon 
sales and marketing executives from around the 
world gather in Tokyo so toe technicians can show off 
toeir latest wares. 

ft was advances in electronics that permitted al- 
most complete automation and the elimination of 300 
expensive parts that underlay the 35-millimeter 


camera strategy, Mr. Mitarai said. And, he adds, it 
is the substitution of fiber optics for lenses and mir- 
rors in its copying machines that Canon is counting 
on to give it an edge in that field. Canon was toe first 
maker of copier machines to develop a plain-paper 
copying process completely different from Xerox's. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Mitarai admits that the copier 
business, which exists in the shadow of Xerox’s 50 
percent market share, may be more difficult to 
crack. 

“We are not going to take on Xerox directly, ”'he 
said. “There are two segments of the copier market 
— the high-speed copiers that can produce more than 
40 copies a minute and the convenience copiers that 
produce less. The American companies have domi- 
nated the high-speed market, but they have not done 
much in convenience copiers. So that's what I’m 
looking for, a market segment not dominated by 
Xerox and l.B.M." 

But, according to Eugene Glazer, a vice president 
for research at Dean Witter Reynolds Inc., Canon 
and other small copier makers may find themselves 
with unwanted competition. 

As toe Japanese began to make progress in con- 
venience lines, he said, Xerox moved. "They're plan- 
ning to open retail stores to sell office equipment and 
one would suspect that they've got more small co- 
piers to come," Mr. Glazer said. 

A Canon success In copiers, oiriop of cameras, is 
likely to meet with rising resentment in some parts 
of toe country toward imports — particularly those 
from Japan, an issue Mr. Mitarai is sensitive to. 

“We know a business that depresses toe labor mar- 
ket cannot exist in the United States and we have 
definite plans to establish a copier plant in the United 
States," he said, adding that toe location and start- 
up date had not been selected. 
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Approximately Right, Exactly Wrong 
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Today's arithmetic lesson involves vocabulary. ^ pers^in^^t^ app iy w the other uses 
the orocess of counting 222 million Americans bej^ns, . rmisus over the years. After the Civil 

Z SpS the Census is ndS of acres tothe 
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^ y i£r^^toSol^and political terms, 

■re flatlv wrong. A head count remains the only practi* 
Sffito^pc^onment. But there is a strong 
case tor adjustment in fiscal terms. It coa ® wc “ 
come instrument tor approxi m ati n g social Justice. 


The main argument against this kind of social ad- 
juatnunt is thesUK»ry sl ope.H 
count of blacks can be thus 

tion tor specific age groups? The^erccmt <rfWacta 
in 1970 was 7.8 percent — but tor black males i 
44 it was 18 percent. KonfMta are made 
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how many ShaWtants there are. Vital MOM ** £^i».Yes. it Should be 

surveys provide haxtUcfwin approval tor adjusting a categcnyof tatar- 

njents of the population, the best reason tor a census ghould not be impossible. Why collect 
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small segments. And that Is essential to to helD alleviate that distress? As Robert Frost 

435 seats in the House of ^oteaboiSto^ courts, “Weare on them not to see if 

for instance, is likely to lose SStoSSe^ght, but to play tennis.” _ 
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The Venting at Three Mile Island 


Paranoia and panic have spread among the people 
living near Three Mile Island. Their immediate con- 
cern is a proposal to release trivial amounts of radioac- 
tive krypton gas into the atmosphere to facilitate clean- 
up at the crippled reactor. But the -real problem goes, 
much deeper. It is a pervasive, unfortunately under- 
standable distrust of official assurances that anything 
nuclear can still be managed safely. 

H u ndr eds of local residents Jammed a recent hear- 
ing and cursed the officials who proposed the venting. 
“Keep your krypton!” they cried; "We bate your 
guts!” We don’t know how widespread is the fear; 
many residents apparently accept venting and consider 
the protests hysterical. But the real toll of last year s 
^handle d accident is only now becoming evident. 

The utility and the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion are considering the release of radioactive krypton 
in small, controlled doses over 50 days. The amounts 
would be well below the emissions allowed from all 
reactors in normal operation; the maximum exposure 
for any person would be far less than that of a chest 
X-ray. If such releases are unsafe, then safety stand- 
ards everywhere are wrong, and every reactor would 
have to be shut down. 


There are alternatives, but none without risks. One 
Is to do nothing. That would leave radiation levels dan- 
gerously high and make it more difficult for workmen 
to the reactor. No one has entered the contain- 

mentstructure.since^theAceident and itis feared that. v 
vital monitors and cooling equipment may break down - 
soon. The krypton might also be compressed or lique- 
fied or absorbed with charcoal. But the commissions 
staff estimates that this would take two years, geatiy 

prolonging the cleanup and the period of risk. The al- 
ternatives would also be costly, but the Federal regula- 
tors insist that cost is not a factor in their preference 
tor venting. 

The case tor venting appears persuasive — if one 
believes the experts. There’s the rub. Many people no 
longer trust official assurances. They think the nuclear 
establishment would put their health at risk just to 
make the cleanup cheaper and easier. Our guess is just 
the opposite — that the N.R.C. is running so scared it 
je an s over backward to prevent another mishap. But 
more y*«aw machines have failed and more than tech- 
nology is needed to repair the damage. Unless the regu- 
lators can restore people’s faith in ttem, the future of 
nuclear power may be even gloomier than they thought. 


The Cabinet 


See The Dog Jump In A Circle. Leave Her Home To 
Entertain Editors. 


April 1 is the first official day of business for the 
new United States Department of Education — and we 
propose therefore that it be retirement day tor 
gt. Wapniacl, as amended. St. Wapniacl, as many peo- 
ple who attended elementary school before 1953 know, 
- is a mnemonic, an acronymic guide for remembering 
the names of the departments in the President's Cabi- 
net, in order of creation. State, Treasury, War, Attor- 
ney General, etc. . . . 

In recent years, changes in the Cabinet have been 
coming thick and fast and amending the acronym has 
become Increasingly cumbersome. It has already 


stretched out to ST. DAglACL HeHoTE and merely 
adding another “E” would not distinguish Education 
from Energy. . 

A new device is needed for remembering all 13 de- 
partments — State, Treasury, Defense, Justice, Interi- 
or, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Health and H uman 
Services, Housing and Urban Development, Transpor- 
tation, Energy, Education. Ideally, it should not only 
Indicate the departments in order, but distinguish 
among those with identical Initials. Our suggestion is 
two sentences. That’s a big jump from two words, but 
so is five new Cabinet departments in 27 years. 

St. Wapniacl, R.X.P. 

Long live: See The Dog Jump In A Circle. Leave 
Her Home To Entertain Editors . 


Silver Crash, Silver Lining 


It had all the earmarks of a 1829-style financial 
panic: unanswered margin calls, distress sales of 
stocks by overextended speculators, rumora of tee col- 
lapse of one of Wall Street’s largest brokerage houses. 
But once tee dust had settled, there was no comparison 
between Thursday’s turmoil in the silver market and 
the Great Crash. Far from damaging the economy, this 
debacle may temper speculative passions and lead tee 
public back to productive investment. 

Some mystery remains about why tee silver panic 
reached such proportions. But neither its proximate 
cause nor its Implications for Investors are in doubt 
Over the last few months, two larger-than-life Texas 
billionaires, Nelson Bunker Hunt and his brother Her- 
bert, have been steadily accumulating huge quantities 
of silver. As a result, silver prices climbed from about 
S9 last August to a high of 850 on Jan. 21, with tee Hunts 
reaping paper profits of about $100 million tor every 81 
increase. 

The silver bubble, like most speculative bubbles, 
could only Inflate so far. It was self-limiting. Prices 
had been slipping tor some weeks as smaller Investors 


got scared, took their profits and ran. The Hunts, it ap- 
pears, were made less nimble than others by tee sheer 
weight of their holdings. In a declining market, they 
were unable to borrow tee cash to cover their debt tor 
the silver purchases and were finally forced to dump 
silver (and some stocks) at a considerable loss. 

It is uncharitable to take pleasure in the Hunts’ 
pain. But there is reason to hope that the whole econ- 
omy will benefit from their mistakes. Commodity 
speculation has recently been feeding a general dis- 
trust of the financial system and drawing savings away 

from stocks and bonds. Watching tee easy profits in 
gold, silver and platinum, too many investors were 
lured away from I.B.M. and Du Pont. Now perhaps, 
those who have been s t a kin g their futures on ware- 
house receipts tor precious metals will rediscover the 
advantage of owning a piece of more productive assets. 

One can wonder whether Government regulators 
were negligent in leaving tee silver bulls so much 
range, or whether they lacked authority to fe nce th em 
in. The answers are important to sound Government 
but probably not, fortunately, to a sound economy. 
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What If Wage/Price^urbsAreJhKOTS^^^ ( 

— ent. Nor will rexerwwes -- tbesalariesuf state «nptoy5|l 

Tothe Editor: tary power, premised on *** n talked the law In^ah oplhumti la 
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big the effectiveness of adequately suppoftive. _^^ w« affront to i86h AmexKbra&[ iUL •• 

wage/price control* ?. « ' 


Tothe Editor: • - 

A recurring national debate 
big the effectiveness of m^tory 
wage /price controls as an antl-iiuw- 
tionary measure should also prompt a 

renewedinquliy into the constitutional 

basis for so vast a regulatory pro- 
gram; The imposition of the tiffi 
freeze on prices and wages left impor- 
tant questions unresolved. 

While the wwpfea > 
powers that former President Nixon 

invoked were subject®* *J 
examination as a matter of admiius- 

tretive law, the validity of the underly- 
ing economic stabilization act was not 

Immedlately^Ufanged. Cmg^ 

had set the President adrift, without 
specific guidelines or modes of impje- 
mentation, by way of a poUticaUy in- 
spired law designed to achieve parti- 
san objectives rather than to provide 
meaningful directtoo. 

The revival of an economic plan on a 
scale reminiscent of the WHj effort or 
of the act that prevailed during World 
War II arguably lacks constitutional 
Sflrtct kv *- Allusions to national defense 
n m llff or to the Imponderables of the 
war power will not suffice In the ab- 
sence of a more persuasive record or 
Impending conflict than Is now appar- 
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Act tostate ahdkkad«mitoe» 

If the signals from the Cam./\$ " 4 A *£ 
point w^undulyaariwr^ 


a wage/price control act Stare m?_ 
.tat, W the tatw tongMjje ot *e 
clause has been converted into w ex- 
pansive warrant tor repeated 
intrusions into the economy. Y« tee 
commerce power is not unlimited- 
Doubts persist Whether an aU-indu- 

sive systan of Federal economtaW: 

tnds, comparable to that attem pted in 
1971, falls within its operational scope. 

• No more than selective restraints, 
encompassing major pressure 
in the economy, would wear to be 
unexceptionable. Judicial prOTOunce- 
jnentsof the pest decade are indicative 

of a less Indulgent attitude than that 
which previously obtained far response 
to a commerce clause predicate. . .. . 

When, s o me wh at belatedly, the Su- 
preme Court moved to . scrutinise the 


suggest, thewisdwni^ a 
legislative examtaatiou^ot 
intiobal 

wage/pricecontrols. 
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Oceans’ Nemesis From Gasoline Cents to 



Tothe Editor: . ■ , ' - ■ : 

Mr. Carter’s March 14 announce- 
ment that he will impose a tax on im- 

poxted oil that wiU result in a gasoline 

mice Increase of 10 cents a gallon has 

already raised many questions: peen smposeo anu«pap ma^r 

Will teis not increase inflatioo, and ; _ . the Yom ffippur war , r *< s< The 

by how much? Will the Increase be . • if tlie pump prl(x;MlS8fy % <r and 
“only” 10 cents or perhaps as much as ; average |1J0 a galkm, .sg.'ttWi! V- >-as 

15 cents? How good is the guess that- the year*s gasota» biirfor MU J w 

tills tax will reduce oil Imports: by drivers vrill total sotocUSO WL = . 3 

.100,000 to 150,000 barrels a day?^ WIU It four times whatitYWtoWT^-^ J* J- 3 

not encourage OPEC to raise prices . These ara not triviaf nutn ^ cco 
again?: - ^ - in our |SOO Wlltan a e3 cce?:^ 

These questions may long be debat- ; They clearly show teat graci;^ 
ed, but there are some ir^ortag tact* beotnxie a. major 
which are beytmd argument and which r 'average 

the American, public should, ponder ; for those promoting <^au£b^ .. ^ 

now: 'canaervatitm via: 


bUHon more tor gasoiine jtha 
riiaryl979.- ; g 

• From' i974thzm^^n 


ifeSt in 


this 




obstiis 8185 billion more tiah^ 
have ti OPEC pricetafiatiac^^-^: glove 




Rockwell Kent 


Tothe Editor: 

Your March 11 editorial urging a 
delay in the sewage sludge d um ping 
deadline beyond 1981 does a disservice 
to the ocean and the fish that live 
there, to the towns that have complied 
with E.P.A.’s phase-out schedule and 
to the fishermen and seashore com- 
munities which depend on a dean sea 
tor their livelihoods. 

You say that if the sludge isn't put In 

the oc«»n . “it has to be disposed of 
where no one hereabouts really wants 
it.’’ The ocean doesn’t really want it ei- 
ther. The time has come to stop treat- 
ing the ocean as a convenient place to 
dump material — PCB-tainted dredge 
spoils, pesticide residues, sludge; 
burned driftwood and acid — that “no 
one hereabouts really wants. 1 ” 


the American public should, ponder 
now: 

- e Each cent-per-gallon price in- 
crease tor motor gasoline ra ises the 
pmumi cost to the public at our present 
consumption rate by $1 billkm. . should be treated as iflt were* 

• The proposed tax, even if the gate- . j»ri#nem newt^ thgifogs sii ep e JT-' 

line price rise is held to 10 cents a gat will press nwst SwvUJ te^gT £-_k ibx*. *^3 

Ion, will cost the American public 8820 whom driving may te anecffl^. 3 ~ - 

million a month. wr .;! 

• Even without the Increase we ai- v«Pi«P gp- ; ^ 

ready spent this February about 53J . . Pasad^.Cafif., ftfereh^ f V -g. . 

. ; ■’ . * "•*: V.rl-tv : »re.cufr2.auccv 

■ ■■ ' 1 1 ' - 1 - - if w* 

To Certify the Mileage on a Used Car 

' — r : ; — r~ *--r- freedetn 

Tn tiw Editor* : nirwal certifleattfis stamped teGgA ^ rwssnr^: 

. For the buyer of a used car, its mile- ; 

age is generally the surest sign of how- the impectoy alse not^l doesr.'t take 

much life is left in ft. The law recog- and ca.'acrer tc she 

nizes this and, to protect him, makes it . j »P«diaft 

acrimeto turnback an odmn^er. ^ po-^ree! 




finaBy 

. movMg toward-a -solution. Now^yott 
ask for a delay. To many, such a delay 
means the end of pressure to design 
better solutions and a return to the old 
way: When in doubt, dump it in the 
ocean. D.W. Bennett 

Executive Director 
American Littoral Society 
Sandy Hook, N. J., Mart* 17, 1980 


TotheEditor: . .' ■ ? 

■ For the buyer of a used car, its mile- 
age is generally the surest sign of how 
much life is left in it. The law recog- 
nizes this and, to protecthim, makes it 




errati& The occasional indictment, of 
used-car dealer does little to lessen the 
distrust of the average buyer. The 
Motor Vehicles Bureau could, with no 
great cost or effort, end virtuaUy all 
tampering with odometers. 

; a car owner must annually present 
Us car.to a state inspection station as; 
a condition of re-registering it- His re- 


ix^^.^Vcary 


iiss badssei for 

Tlte nee q ror ;n the 

prewspi* 

stay with . . . 

odometers- wmnt.to'wjSSK5 ta ^ ^ 

miles. - v . ^»89Bhfi*a^sgs!ti , .e Saab 
Woodmere, LJ;^Maf«Pp ^ ccx.-^ard 
;;.j^s»iha: has taieng 
: — / air ect in the 


utiles. 


The Maligned Arabists 
In Our Foreign Service 


An Administration Signal to theP,L.O. &Bg5 a ' ,y 

• ‘ ■ t v^i ggHff was sea- 


TotheEditor: 

It ill behooves a Presidential adviser 
of the stature of Robert S. Strauss, 
however irate, to refer to a group of 
State Department officials and fellow 
citizens in service as “godda mn Ara- 
bists" (news story March 21). 

As a fo rmer official of the Arab 
League who lived and worked in Wash- 
ington for seven years, I came to know 
a number of Arabists at the State De- 
partment. They earned the name by 
studying and attaining some profi- 
ciency in Arabic, serving tours of duty 
in one or more Arab capitals and ac- 
quiring through these experiences 
some understanding of the Arabs and 
their culture, which gives them a 
- measure of expertise not available to 
their Foreign Service colleagues. The 
latter may be European or Far East 
experts or “Kremlinologists.” As a 
group, however, the Arabists have 
been, more by design than coinci- 
dence, baited and maligned (KremU- 
nologlEts are seldom attacked for set- 
backs in Soviet policy). 

The Arabists can have no claim to 
any significant Impact on policy. De- 
spite what they are accused of doing, 
their role has not in the least contrib- 
uted to any diminution In Israel’s 
strength, nor has It altered Arab per- 
ceptions of the U.S. role In the Middle 
East conflict. Clearly, they are only 
implementing policy at the pleasure of 
the President who shapes It. 

For Mr. Strauss to say, as reported, 
that there are "pro-Israel" diplomats 
in the State Department as well as 
“goddamn Arabists” does not change 
the fact that, by definition, they are all 
supposed to be pro-United States for- 
eign policy, whatever that may be in. 
any given period. 

There is an expression, which X first 
learned in Virginia and which is com- 
mon to the South, that best describes 
Mr. Strauss's comment: It ain’t finin’. 
He ought to recognize that and be chiv- 
alrous enough as a Southern gentle- 
men to apologize to the “g odd a mn 
Arabists. " .. JAMAL A. SAT> 

Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., March 21, 1980 


TotheEditor: 

On March 23, the White House ob- 
served the anniversary of the Isreeil- 
Egyptian peace treaty. It was Tea and 
Sympathy Day, following by 48 hours 
Secretary of State Vance's testimony ’ 
to the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

The President's disavowal of this 
country’s support for the U.N. Se* 
curlty Council resolution, Vance sug- 
gested, was made not because It vio- 
lated American policy but because It 
would upset negotiations. The “clari- 
fication” suggested that, no matter 
the President’s disavowal, this Admin- 
istration does agree with what the 
resolution says about “Palestinian” 
territories. 

That’s a dear signal to the P.L.O. to 
stand firm in its intransigence and to 
wait for us to come Its way; that there 
Is no need to change a tittle In a cove- 
nant pledged to the destruction of Is- 
rael, and that the tougher the rejec- 
tion! st states hang — with Soviet sup- 
port — the more the U.S. buckles.- . 

President Carter rendered Middle 
East peace and American security In- 
terests a great service when he made 
Camp David possible. But it IS going to 
take more thru birthday parties to as- 
sure Americans that this country is 
not, despite our good Intentions, prede- 
termining Camp David’s prescribed 
negotiations and thereby setting in 
motion the maiming of Israel, the sin- 
gle reliable ally we have In the Middle 
East. 

By prejudging tee final Btatus of the 
West Bank, one of the treaty’s core 
issues, we not only undermine a 
proven ally, but In a land mass vital to 


American security and in 
expa n sionism is on thb n 


ests as well ; 


National! 


^jjriviuie.bu; it Is 
bad po5i- 

Eying around 

JgS&ttthePre*!. 


Israel’s Life at 


a bit 

. •' communica- 
^^i?^ rwh *reverhe 


Tothe. Editor: 1 
. It is logical tor Wim van 


W25J* on tee 
Urael - 


etude that the world's hatred'^rj^poris a: his 
is the riteuHitilsraeFilf first 


first 

does In his Op-Ed artfcfe of *^ object : ex. 
“In Israel, ’We Revrf In OuL^»t Snergencv 
cJsm.*” However, thewix^if^w the nature 
ways logcaL a *ver ma u 

An extraordinary news analT^. 


An extraordinary news 
published on Jan. 2L ”UJI. s a^is K 
ism: Symbolic or antete*?’*|Je n y r^.. 
nard D. Noasiter, shows that 'dffje. ^ ^ 

at the United Nations voted ^ Sff 3 - *-• 
ztonlsm (sic] with racism farina ^ _ J*®**® tc 
that have nothing to do with w 

dons. 

The delegates repeated clicl 111 stem 

misinformation about: jews.: rW% ^ 
in the article can w flhd lh^ wors 

“settlements/’ “West ^ 

"GushEimmlm.” He doe 

Van Leer and l wpuW Jxxb Rtv ^ his — 
pier if the GtrventaMta ql%v^ 

Minister Beshidid-hot purtes|% M^^slucky i 
alive, self-ttefeating pplides^t on 
thelesa, what is at Isaie tor tadfc^toe oi m-J 
world is hot Gusfa Fnfuhim but'* wiai 
of Israel's existence. : l \ ^ 


! 5W^. C0ur 

'■SSS5SS 
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more 


. * March » — There 
ts Jn the White Bouse Rose 
it, tout at thenorthwest gate 
a old arthritic tear magnolia 
V.nUie blossoms la the raw 
vlt has been standing &i Oat 

rttefl, and maybe before, 
us at the beginning 


" Jr e v “° Mo urnin g 

a ctrSSfiEfr* '<*•** continuity of life 
pr^T^y emparlance of hope, 
and^af? ******. that symbol iWs 

rights i^****^!*** **>® *feswewtag calcu- 

*^ore hnW#at|iemattcs and dogate 
S^awxher Presidential elec- 
stunned and even stupified 
*«* nonsense of candi- 
they ore what they 
^present, and that all is lost 
hem. The magnolia tree 

Jimmy Carter. He knows 
bin,- — ^ « most that the Republic win 
magnolta m*. regard- 



ci55J»l 


^ su cces s or failure in this 
ut bis ambition is getting in 
' Us philosophy. When be 


cave if opeT'e® neart, noDody in this 
besn jfnnAT? ftM* 0 compare with him. it is 
iheVom^i ^ hlC 11183 to reconcile his 
® 1 1 with his political tac- 

averL Asr to the velvet glove 
eha 2 ® e ® -SD a jfets ta trouble, 
tr.e year’o "Rr 

drv-rT J,^^ *0 Meg Greenfield at The 
four 5051 ^ other day and 

wi® m interesting things. He was 
r * lese ^ Senator Kennedy. He con- 
E 3Ur SSOO tajJtJf he was running against a 
cle^^tybbaem party be would ac- 
becoc,e a maS^ a apP ointin 8 record at eco- 
average AoJ^totegn policy. He accepted 
'or those twJ^tegan as a formidable oppo- 
cor.servauL^toBisted that be was “well 
each new Q^^th his record, 
iered with deeply religious person," he 
cos: "only a t^d sometimes when I feel 
should be treajH ' * 1 511 down and list all the 
permanent SS**- concern me: hostages in 
will artss rZTriete to Afg h a n i s tan, Ugh 
whom itivmj-?* 1 ** PraWems with energy 
survival 1 25*^* Ao< * 1 think about how 
Yemen's "‘ 0!r ®a to a nation in despair car a 
3 ,_ 0 , rided or a nation at war or 
' circumstances Jn the 

—our standard of living, our 

~ <tergy reserves, our relatian- 

ma U ced Cpr ‘ other cauntrie s» the new 

v<u s have made compared to the 
" «ve lost, and the stability of 

neW2 > cenificagynment and the freedom that 
to certify the cartft is just a kind of reassuring 

the inspecarah^ 

«sd the Mena % that Mr. Carter doesn't take 
tered tfta: aiitapside of Us character to the 
tier, certificate, instead is spending his 
rcarr i cf a car's to reassure the pro-Israel 

future buyer cni’Jwtog" with Us budget '"for. 

Tr.e need fer t? pretending that he cannot 
dare goes bevati While House to debate the 
K r>- j^Jause he is so preoccupied 
cf new can is fc£g' ob,ems of getting- the hoa- 

i*»ii ni-tk fluff ItOn. 

o J -Wers w P* aoe ' b* *“■ **** 80 

rr" a in his handling of the Shah 

M,u ..w„abstages from his command 
fc "e White House that his taking 

reatb of fresh air out in the 
’couldn't make t h i n gs any 


igr.al to the?* 


to Garden strategy was sen- 
'worked for a while, but it is 
Amer.cansecrfjp probably very bad poli- 
e xpanaMnss & -\ioz Kennedy is flying around 
urdersiflteS-'sSy demanding that the Presi- 
tuls ssf>9\\. ± out and debate and fight. He 


Israel’s 


*8 excuse that be has to stay 
.^r.i -Defara£taiig liberate the hostages is a Ut 
He has instant oommunica- 
Mr Force One, or wherever he 
•* messed up the vote on the 
■ solution condemning Israel, 
*tase there was a "failure of 
s," but because he 


t 0 ±° sssbt a the communications at his 
" „jc! 0 bu ifcJi-Jn fact, he broke the first 
m> ‘‘rig ^5 £* =&use nUe an that subject: ex- 
ZrZ'rssA****** extreme emergency 
l Er,‘ ^ jafff: was certainly not the nature 
■» , |3.K- vote — you never make 
;ft.“a; 1 rpfl.3i' on the telephone. 
clS riwS * guess here is that Kennedy 
A “: wwOdn’t like it if Carter did 

^T'r-r. ftMt-and debate. And Reagan, if 
w |j:S ! had the . bad luck to have to 
i*w ; television with Carter on 

•* " ~ we are and wiare 

. would be in a terri- 



*aths w - Ms presiding Over the worst 
iicrs- , sic problem any President has 
— e Herbert Hoover. He does 

.g^.fc^jyLw the confidence of ids own 
,t! atic majority in the Congress, 
. .'srr.len^' * i allies. He has been unlucky In 
-biA3- Eff'^dsh .demands of the oil epun- 
. IBS' even in the collapse o! phrty 

; sSf ^and the rise <rf special interest 
E-; s ; p r g«athome. 

has beoi very lucky in his 

t™* 6 *** Ay® 101 ^ 

^fTcnPi^Jnl against you in Iren, Brezh- 
~ J V'ie^’jdnst you in A^hsoistui and 
X IsrJ *‘ helping you in Chappaquid- 

.. a - € f. Is!*^ V don't need many friends. 

St, however, has not been will- 
, stand by the principles that 
him out of the obscurity of 

the 
cun- 
in 
using 

•;£- •.* f > ? ne~ tricks to .stay here for a 

^V^ ti -V;V.^enn. . ■ ■ 

0X0- -; /^nderlngliis c 
fi; :% rXted idea, bu 


..i * 


ae***f*A« 


opposition, it may 

, bad idea, but in the struggle he 
something of the magic that 
B •.* >:•’ here in 1978. For he seems 

AS *_L — T?- :^>*e forgotten his own Sunday 
lessop: that sometimes you 
'•“Ji'-fS. * ^>"1 risk your, soul in order to wve 
4 Carter knows the old tabu- 

" chapter and verse : 

.tiM' t'jl' Jhat ic s m< 


- ■ 


*- 1? , 

^ 

r^^^-Jhat ts a man profited, if he shall 

f . „ k whole world, awl - . « M -r but 

u a«*,V.s? ’ V»ally he forgets to remember. 

^-Vv; 11 dF; 


By Clark R.Mollenhoff 


LEXINGTON. Va. - Thmigh the Ad- 
mtotetnttion's admitted dramatic bUm- 
der in iw wane against Israel in Q» Se- 
curity CdubcB shocked many — if in- 
deed the "mistake" explanation is true 
Sad not an attempt to please both sides 
in the leueby Middle East — it came as 
no surprise to anyone engaged in a con- 
.tinuiqg analysis or Carter White.House 
operations. Although Jimmy Carter 
campaigned on promises to provide 
Ugho* s fatida rda of competency and integrity, he has Wandered on matters large 
and small, The bungling has involved virtually every department and agency as 
President Carter and Ida top aides fail to analyze problems, expedient deci- 
sions fix short-term political gains, and tall bad; cm misrepresentations and ‘'exec- 
utive privilege" lo hide enormous incompetence. 

- They misrepresented America's defense strength in an effort to get Senate coo- 
flnnatkmof the SALT II agreement. A series of reorganizations, billed as revital- 
izing government, have resulted in the firing of competent, experienced people 
who bad the courage to oppose the White House. Hamilton Jordan, Mr. Carter's 
chief of staff and aa undisciplined political operator, has a stranglehold on access 
to Mr. Carter comparable to H.R. Halde man's control over access to Richard M. 
Nixon. 

Here is a representative sampling of White House failures that started soon 
after Mr. Carter's election in 1978. 

1. Ur. Carter abandoned promises to take politics out of Justice Department ap- 
pointments, and named his Georgia political crony Griffin B. Bell as Attorney 
General over protests of some of his strongest supporters. 

2. Mr. Carter, disregarding campaign promises, failed to use the talents of the 
expert d ef e n se-cost analyst A. Ernest Fitzgerald to cut waste, 

and corruption in the muIeibilUon-doUar defense budget. Instead, Mr. Carter 
named Mr. Fitzgerald's nemesis Harold Brown as Defense Secretary despite Mr. 
Brown's association with two ora }or defense-procurement scandals of the Robert 
S- McNamara years: the TFX (F-311) fighter-bomber contract and the C-SA Jet- 
transport contract. 

3. Mr. Gaiter failed to analyze the gravity of the banking irregularities of Bert 
L a n c e , his first Director of the Office of Management and Budget, and then mis- 
represented the facts in a Comptroller of the Currency report to the press and the 
public. 

4. Mr. Carter presented Margaret (Midge) Costanza, then Special Assistant for 
Women's Affairs, as a symbol of Independence and integrity to his White House, theo 
permitted her to be ruthlessly dumped after she voiced Justified belief that the seri- 
ousness of Mr. Lance's banking irregularities required that he resign. 

5. Mr. Carter pledged the "moral equivalent of war" against the energy prob- 
lem and then undermined the newly created Energy Department with appoint- 
ments of unqualified political favorites and holdovers with questionable records. 


A Town’s ‘Amnesia’ 


The Carter Record; 
Blunders, Incompetence 


6.- Mr. Carter permitted White 
HQUffaaide& io force the resignation of 
Jtiti W-fJay) Solomon as Adm Inistra- 
tor of the General Services Adminis- 
tration during An expos* of a politi- 
cally sensitive mumbUUoa-dollar 
scandal. In doing so. Mr. Carter 
turned a political bonanza into a disas- 
ter because he bent to short-term polit- 
ical expediency to pi ease House 
Speaker Thomas P. O’Neal Jr., whose 
friend Robert T. Griffin was fired as the G.&A/S No. 2executlve by Mr. Solomon. 

7. Mr. Carter, who p r omis ed higher standards of integrity and elimination of con- 
flict of interest, foiled to analyse such a conflict to a $72,606 gift from a multimillion- 
aire commodity-firm executive to David G- Gartner, whom he nominated to the 
Commodity Futures Ttading Commission. When Mr. Carter belatedly recognized it, 
he let Mr. Gartner defy a request that he resign. 

. &. Mr. Carter, after pledging to take politics out of prosecution, personally re- 
layed a request from Repre ac etative Joshes EUbezg, Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
to Attorney General Bell to "expedite" the firizg of United States Attorney David 
W. Marston of P hila d elph ia, a Republican, who was then investigating Mr. Ell- 
berg on allegations of fraud related to Government grant programs. butMr.Car- 
ter said he never inquired why Mr. Eilberg wanted Mr. Marston fired. 

9. Mr. Carter, although having campaigned on promises that he would level 
with the public, either m ia repr ea e a ted or made mistakes cm important facts in 
comme nt s to the press on d om estic and foreign concerns, among them the energy 
program, admin is tr ation of the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
and State DcpartBuxttdecMop-amfctng. 

10. Mr. Carter, who pledged to run an open Government, permits Cabinet offi- 
cers and others to withhold documents and testimony from Congress on claims 
tantamount to executive privilege, most recently when Secretary of State Cyrus 
R. Vance withheld d nmmmt a from House and Senate committees looking into the 
recent Security Council vote. Yet the White House argues speciously that the 
questionable executive privilege has never been invoked becaase Mr. Carter has 
never personally approved the withholding from Congress. 

11. Mr. Carter, despite warnings that admittance of the former Shah of Iran to 
this country far medical treatment might lead to seizure of hostages nonetheless 
was persuaded by David Rockefeller and Henry A. Kissinger to do so. Only days 
ago, be further aggravated the problem by sending Hamilton Jordan to Panama 
m resolve a dispute on treating tike Shah's latest ilmess. 

What next? 

dork R. Moltenhoff, Pulitzer Prize-wtnnlng former Washington bureau chief 
of The Des Moines Register and now pr o fess or of Journalism and law at Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Is author of "The President Who Failed: Ctuter Out of 
Control." 



The Appomattox of the industrial labor movement 
was fought and won in Lawrence, Mass. , 68 yean ago 
this month. Yet until recently even the (rider people 
who participated in the momentous 1912 textile strike 
were reluctant to discuss it 

The strike began spontaneously. In January, the 
mill owners were required by law to reduce the work 
week txota 56 to 54 hours. To save money, they also 
'cut mill hands' pay, which had averaged about 88.75 
a week. The cut prompted thousands of workers at 
the American Woolen Company to walk dut. Within 
days, local residents, some of them militants,, bad 
asked leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
including such prominent radicals as "Big BUI" Hay- 
wood and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, to help them or- 
ganize a strike. By the end of January. 25,000 people 
from 51 nationality groups, speaking 45 languages, 
were battling the owners of the nine major mills. 

The strike lasted two months. It proved that immi- 
grant workers, divided from one another by culture, 
ill at ease in tteir new bend, could overcome their dif- 
ferences and unite for social justice. Their gains 
were awesome: a 10 percent pay increase and a right 
to overtime pay. Those economic changes soon swept 
across the United States. But in the decades after the 
strike, most people in Lawrence devalued their rote 
in helping bring them about. 


In 1976, white spending several weeks jn Lawrence 
researching the strike and its aftermath, l becafoe 
particularly interested in the fide of Cornelia Teoli. • 
In 1911,‘When she was 13, Camella and her immigrant 
father were approached by a labor recruiter from the 
American Woolen Company. He promised that if Ca- 
mella dropped out of school to work in the mill, he 
would help her forge a birth certificate and evade 
child-labor laws. Soon she went to wprk. Three weeks 
later, she was scalped by a machine that twisted cot- 
ton into thrwAd and was hospitalized for seven 
months. She returned home in January 1912, just 4s 
the strike was beginning. A month later, Margaret 
Sanger, then on organizer tor socialist causes, ar- 
ranged for a g ro u p of workers to testify in Washing- 
ton before the House Committee on Rules, which was 
investigating the strike and its causes. The hearing 
room was packed. Mrs. William Howard Taft, the 
President’s wife, was in the audience. Ca mel la Tech, 
speaking softly, told the most riveting story of all. 
Her testimony was front-page news. It helped 
prompt an investigation of working conditions 
throughout America. 

In 1976. a cousin of hers told me that Camella died 
afeW years earlier but that her daughter had a borne 
in a Lawrence suburb. Astonishingly, the daughter 
had been told nothing about the powerful impact that 


her nfiotiw's words had made c*“ America 1 * con- 
science. Wo drove io the Lawrence library wfiers 
there is a two-volume transcript of the hearings. She 
read the testimony, enraptured. "Now 1 have a 
past.” she said. "Now my son has a history.” 

Why had she, like thousands of others in Lawrence, 
lost that past? Why were they afflicted with “amne- 
sia” about their history instead of considering them- 
selves the heirs of workers who had created a tradi- 
tional economic Justice? 

The strike had threatened Industrialists across the 
country. If the teuton's new immigrants, who were 
providing a che*£, docile pool of labor, all organized 
as effectively as the Lawrence millhands, the nation 
-might be on the brink of class war. From the industri- 
alists' point of view, then, it was important to trans- 
form participation in struggles like Lawrence’s from 
a badge of hooor to a stain on one's reputation. 

In Lawrence. the pressures to feel ashamed of the 
strike were fitted. The insurgents* tactical mistakes 
fueled them, to some extent. For example, at a rally to 
September 1912. a small group of anarchists carried 
k banner that read’ ‘No God, No Master." On Colum- 
bt&.Day, a priest, the Rev. James O’Reilly, organ- 
ized a "For God, For Country” parade in which 
50,000 of Lawrence's 90,000 people marched — includ- 
ing some strikers, who feared that if they didn’t, they 
would be stigmatized as unpatriotic and atheists. 
Soon the insurgents, not the working conditions, be- 
came the town’s main issue. Furthermore, after they 
were back on the job, many workers felt that they 
were penalized for participation in the walkout. Ca- 
meUa Teoli, who worked in the mills most of her life, 
was never promoted. Most likely she andher contem- 
poraries were imwilfing to burden their young with a 
history that had caused them such psychological and 
economic hardships. 

Now the curtain over the city's memory is begin- 
ning to lift. In 1977, Lawrence Lefebre was elected 
Mayor at the age of 34. He and the young people be 
brought into government didn't share their elders* 
need t6 keep the past buried. Those who knew about 
it were proud of it. On April 27, Lawrence will cele- 
brate its labor and ethnic history. The highlight of 
che day will be a ceremony in which Mayor Lefebre 
names a walkway across the city’s common after Ca- 
meUaTBoU. 

Paul Cowan, who is a Village Voice staff writer , is 
author, most recently , of "The Tribes of America, "a 
collection of essays. 


Under pressure of events in Iran, his 
primary losses.in New York and Con- 
necticut, and escalating Republican 
attack. President Carter apparently is 
about to announce new and tougher ef- 
forts to gain the freedom of the Ameri- 
can hostages held in Iran. It's about 
time. 

None of Mr. Carter's ( Presidential 
opponents, nor any other serious 
critic, is urging SWAT-team or En- 
tebbe tactics on him;- the American 
public has pretty dearly undemood 
that such direct military action could 
raise larger problems and wouldn’t 
work anyway. And that, of course, 
is a major reason why the Iranians 
have been so cavalier in their 
defiance of Mr. Carter ami of world 
opinion. 

The latest affronts to decency and 
their own integrity proffered by Iran’s 
unaccountable leaders are, first, the 
Ayatollah Beheshti's renewal of the 
threat to try the hostages as spies; 
and, more important, the long delay 
Impending for the second round of Ira- 
nian parliamentary elections. Since 
the Ayatollah Khomeini already had 
decreed that the new Parliament 
would decide what to do with the hos- 
tages. the delay simply stretches out 
this sorry affair for another month or 
so, dashing American hopes and lend- 
ing the Iranians responsible the dig- 
nity ofacar torturing a mouse. 

As for Iranian threats that the 
Shah’s departure to Egypt from 
Panama will mean longer ihcarcera-. 
tion for the hostages, that is all the 
more reason why the American people 


IN THE NATION 


High Time for Action 


By Torn Wicker 


Si 


and Mr. Carter’s opponents should in- 
crease the pressure on hiih to act. 
Even it the President could not keep 
the Shah In Panama, Americans' 
should not have to acquiesce in further 
Iranian outlawry. 

That is what seems almost to have 
been tost right of In the five months of 
the hostage crisis. Whatever the griev- 
ance of Iranians against the Shah, and 
against the United States for hav- 
ing propped him up, to seize hostages 
— particularly persons covered by 
diplomatic immunity — is outlaw be- 
havior, a crime not only against the 
hostages and the United States but 
against international law and the 
whole system of civil relations be- 
tween nations. 

Mr. Carter's restraint, in response, 
has been generally approved by 
Americans, at least until recent days. 
But it seems reasonable to. suppose 
they g*per»rf some results, sooner or 
later, from his quiet diplomacy. And 
those political figures who refrained 
from criticizing him for this approach 
obviously did so in order to give it a 
chance to work. They can hardly be 
blamed, nearly a half-year later, if 


titey now chink that the Presfltent* to 
Rhnaid Reagan's phrase, has mostly 
"dillied and dallied" without effect. 

The hard truth Is that the captivity 
of the hostages has' too nearly come to 
be accepted by the world. And that 
being the case, it is not enough for Mr. 
Carter to say that more Is being done 
than meets the eye; no doubt it Is, 
but the world and the American public 
— notably the hostages' families — 
need to see that something ‘is being 
done, beyond the efforts that have 
failed so far. 

Administration sources say that dip- 
lomatic relations with Iran will not be 
broken off until important allied na- 
tions join in the move. That makes 
sense; but it makes more. sense ;that 
; the President should be badgering rad 
pre&drtBg chose atfitt WjUtfidF H 
necessary — torn jdMg'lfbfi that 
kind of action rather than to hesitation 
and handwringing. 


BrigBeht has neither the power nor the 
will to deal with the “militants" who 
defy it and the law? Why should not na- 
tions who call themselves allies stand 
with us, oil or no oil? And if they won’t, 
shouldn’t the American people know 
that? v 

What sense does it make that the 
ifrofiBi; dgriomats ordered to leave 
t&feobbftjGry months ago are still here? 
Wlnr, after so many othet efforts have 
telted to dixit Iranian intransigence, 
hai hte Mr. Carter already returned to 
tbS economic sanctions he threatened 
months ago to impose? In the interim, 
Iranian "moderates" have been given 
ample time to demonstrate that they 
have no real power and cannot negoti- 
ate the release of the hostages. 

Not too long ago. South African in- 
transigence on the issue of Namibia 
ted the international community to 
discuss actively the possibility of an 
international airline boycott — no 
flights from other nations, and no 
landings elsewhere by South African 
airlines. Why not at least force other 
nations to discuss such strong medi- 
cine far Iran? Whatever President 
Carter has been doing in the Rose Gar- 
dehi be etttaihlyhas not been generat- 
faf fftet’Scfod of outrage, or a similar 
& ^urgency. In nations that pro- 
fess to abhor Iranian outlawry. 

What Mr. Carter needs most of all to 
w •— scvtt- te the Iranians and the world 
patience is stretched 


What sense, does 

United States sham t l, 

tog diplomatic rotation * Swat* point. And it’s only a 


try that has been holding $0 of its dti- 
zens as well as Its embassy hostage for 
five months. and. whose so-called Gov- 


mattef of time until pressures rise for 
such far-reaching steps as a naval 
blockade of Iranian oil exports. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Controlling 

The 

Issues 


By Roger Fisher 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — The United 
States cannot by physical means pre- 
vent future Soviet invasions, push 
Soviet forces out of Afghanistan or, for 
that matter, safeguard world order. 
Rather, to advance our goals we must 
affect the thinking of the Soviet leader- 
ship. In an attempt to do so. President 
Carter has defined the Afghan situa- 
tion as a superpower military confron- 
tation — “the most serious threat to 
world peace since the Second World 
War.” But shaping the conflict in such 
terms has serious drawbacks. 

It makes the United States a loser: 

The Soviet Union is eight inches from 
Afghanistan, where it has 100,000 
troops; the United States is 9,000 miles 
from the Khyber Pass, where It has no 
troops. 

It reduces third-party pressure on 
the Soviet Union by encouraging Eu- 
rope, Japan and others to bead for the 
sidelines. 

it disrupts a wide spectrum of joint 
efforts aimed at advancing shared in- 
terests in making the world work and 
in avoiding nuclear war. 

Hoping to deter future Soviet aggres- 
sion we threatened a major military 
response and we tried to make this 
threat credible by increased defense 
spending, renewed draft registration, 
a rapid-deployment force and military 
talks with China. But to threaten mili- 
tary action in places where the Soviet 
Union has every military advantage is 
no better than John Foster Dulles’s 
threat of massive retaliation at times 
and places of our own choosing. The 
Russians know that the reasons 
against our taking military action 
today are likely to be equally persua- 
sive tomorrow. In short, the issues and 
threats as we have defined them will 
do little or nothing to deter Soviet ag- 
gression or to produce a Soviet deci- 
sion to withdraw from Afghanistan. 
Here, as in most conflicts, issue con- 
trol is more important than arms con- 
trol. T Ve r.s- # reiTu^ture the issues 
r - i \. - ■ •..«£ Soviet 

Vtcsc .'»■ . ; o .if v ■? poster. 

We l.-iou! i . . : 

1. Redejir.f? the parties to the dis- 
pute. Afghanistan should be seen as 
Soviet aggression against the non- 
aligned Islamic world. Even rifles for 
Afghan freedom-fighters should be 
funded by Saudi Arabia or Kuwait, not 
the United States. 

2. Design a credible military threat. 
With United Nations help we could, 
perhaps, redefine appropriate re- 
sponses to aggression so as to make it 

-.legitimate an&nat*4pfe*isl&^i^us to q f « 
respond to future Soviet action to one 
place by taking limited military action 
in another (the Bosporus?) where we 
might have both military advantage 
and good reason to exploit it. 

3. Condemn the conduct, not the 
country. Rather than vacillate be- _ 
tween total friendship and total hostili- 
ty, we should maintain a working relap 
tionship in which we can simulta- 
neously praise Soviet conduct to per- 
mitting increased Jewish emigration 
and harshly condemn the conduct in 
Afghanistan. We can thus both limit 
the cost of our criticism and increase 
its effectiveness, 

4. Maximize the political cost of the 

invasion. Pain suffered now will be 
more educational than threats about 
the future. Restrictions on technology 
transfers, wheat sales, diplomatic 
contacts and the Olympics do hurt che 
Russians but also disrupt the very in- 
ternational system we are lryLng to 
preserve. For suffering to have maxi- 
mum impact, it should be the direct re- 
sult of what the Russians cic. net the 
result of something we :c them. A 
vague awareness of Soviet conduct in 
Afghanistan should be czz M cried into a 
vivid appreciation: By documenting 
and disseminating '..i As;*. Afnca and 
elsewhere the ouL-jgcCii? details of 
Soviet lies, murders «-:>o sh.itir.g ex- 
cuses, we might itntfcc’.ate a genera- 
tion of natlonzlis:-: the siren 

song of Soviet propaganda. The higher 
such political costs o 1 their Afghan 
fiasco become, the less chance Soviet 
advisers will press for such ventures 
in the future. 

5. CorMruct an easy exit. Soviet 
pain while in Afghanistan constitutes 
pressure to get out only if there is a 
politically acceptable way out. Ele- 
ments of what is needed for such an es- 
cape are known. A proposal should 
come from a third party, should imple- 
ment some neutral principle like non- 
alignment, should require no admis- 
sion of failure or mistake, and should 
involve reciprocal commitment of 
nonintervention. An urgent task is to 
turn these elements into a "yesable 
proposition.” 

6. Emphasize the "carrot." The 
United States ultimatum to boycott the 
Olympics unless Soviet forces left Af- 
ghanistan by Feb. 20 made it impossi- 
ble for the Soviet Union to withdraw 
before that date but makes it easier to 
withdraw now. By accepting the con- 
cept of a nonaligned Afghanistan and 
by starting to withdraw troops, the 
Soviet Union might divert attention 
from what it was doing in Afghanistan 
to what we are doing to the Olympics. 

If the Russians themselves engaged in 
such issue control, we could both win: 
They could succeed in holding Olym- 
pic Games in Moscow (perhaps Isolat- 
ing us), and we could succeed in reduc- 
ing the Soviet role in Afghanistan. 

Roger Fisher, who is professor of law 
at Harvard Uru versify and a specialist 
in international conflict and negotia- 
tion and who teaches workshops on ne- 
gotiation to diplomats, military offi- 
cers and lawyers, is a guest columnist. 
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Arts& 

Leisure 

How Do Prominent 
Parents Govern Their 
Children’s TV Habits? 


By MARCI A COHEN 

H ow do the leaders of art, sci- 
ence, education and govern- 
ment oversee their children’s 
television viewing habits? Is 
Amy Carter, for example, al- 
lowed to watch the same amount of pro- 
grams that the ordinary child gener- 
ally insists is “only fair"? 

According to First Lady Rosalyxm 
Carter, Amy is permitted to watch tele- 
vision only after her homework is fin- 
ished. Actors Paul Newman and 
Joanne Woodward, on the other hand, 
require their children to be engaged in 
some other activity while the set is on. 
The offspring o! Nobel Prize-winner 
Rosalyn Yalow were permitted free 
and hill access to the television set, 
while actor/dancer Gene Kelly is so 
critical of commercial interruptions 
that his 15-year-old daughter has never 
been permitted to see "An American in 
Paris" on television. 

In short, the children of sophisticated 
parents apparently watch less t h a n the 
national average (that average, ac- 
cording to the latest findings of the A.C. 
Nielsen Company, le close to 33 hours 
per week for ages 2 to 5, 29 hours for 
ages 6 to U, and 24 hours for ages 12 
through 17.) Yet, in recent interviews, 
a number of prominent parents re- 
ported household regulations about 
television viewing that vary widely, 
from anything goes to a strict prohibi- 
tion. 

"Amy frequently looks at television 
in the late afternoon after school, but 
she iznows that the President and I ex- 
pect her to do her homework and prac- 
tice the violin without supervision,” 
toss Carter says. 

.1 jcsiiisn. But wsaitt if, like 

tiie Newmans, one is confronted with a 
child who slips quietly downstairs In 
the middle of the night to watch old 
movies? Ussy Newman was 14 years 

Marcia Cohen is a freelance writer 
who frequently reports on the cultur al 
scene. 


old when the urge to watch late-night 
television struck her, and her mother, 
Joanne Woodward, laid down the law: 
“One half-hour per week, except for 
weekends, and you have to be doing 
something el se at the same time.” 
After "endless battles,” Mrs. Newman 
prevailed. "Something else,” for Ussy, 
now 18, consists of drawing or pa in ti n g. 
Clea Newman, now 14, works needle- 
point as she gazes at teen-age idol John 
Schneider cm “The Dukes of Hag gard,” 
and Nel, the eldest, presents no prob- 
lem. She prefers to read. 

Television’s own Tom Brokaw, host 
of the "The Today Show,” allows his 
children, who are 14, 12 and 10 years 
old, to choose three favorite programs 
per week, and they frequently have, he 
says, “a hard time filling their 
quotas.” 

Mr. Brokaw avoids the “forbidden- 


‘Regulations about 
TV viewing in the 
households of 
celebrities vary 
widely, from 
anything goes to a 
strict prohibition.’ 


fruit syndrome,” whereby the prohib- 
ited activity becomes unnaturally at- 
tractive. “We let the children judge for 
themselves," he continues, “and we 
talk about television a lot in our family. 
I admit that the running gag in our 
house is: Television makes your brain 
go soft, and Dad must have a very soft 
brain because he works at it.’ But our 
kids have always been physically ac- 
tive, and the programs they do watch 
are pretty benign." 

The Brokaw family recently ac- 


quired a videotape recorder, which die 
children use to tape such movies as 
"Jaws” and “Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kiel” With the tape machine, 
programs deemed important are not 
necessarily missed when the family 
weekends in its Connecticut home, 

where there is no television set. 

The absence of a television set is, in 
fact, a frequently cited relief. “We 
were the last parents in our neighbor- 
hood to get a television,” reports nu- 
clear physicist Aaron Yalow, die bus- 
band of Nobel laureate Rosalyn Yalow. 
"When we finally got one — a black- 
and-white set — we let the kids watch 
as much as they felt like it. Only once in 
a while I’d make a comment ‘Why 
"Howdy Doody?” ‘—or something like 
that.” (The Yalows’ offspring have ap- 
parently survived such carping. 
Daughter Elana, 24, is a PhJX in 
educational psychology, and son Ben, 
27, is described fay Us father as a "top 

computernik.") 

Occasionally, fate takes a hand and a 
family is forced to forgo television en- 
tirely. Three months ago, the set be- 
longing to Norman Dorsen, president of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
went on the blink. When it was finally 
repaired — three or four weeks later— 
Professor Dorsen and his wife, Harri- 
ette, a lawyer, realized that their three 
daughters, Jennifer, 13, Caroline, n, 
and Anne, 6, had been doing a great 
deal more reading during the hiatus. 

“We decided to take the color set to' 
the country, bring the small black-and- 
white one home and put it in the 
closet,” Professor Dorsen says. "We 
take It out only for special events such 
as a Presidential speech or the Olym- 
pics." This necessarily frustrates the 
adult Dorsens’ penchant for watching 
programs of their choosing, but 'the 
professor’s commitment to egalitarian- 
ism apparently extends to the home. 
"If we're going to limit television view- 
ing,” be insists, "there Is no reason 
why I should have more than the chil- 
dren.” 

In 1988, the home of author Lois 
Gould and her husband, Robert E. 
Gould, a psychiatrist specializing in 
family and adolescent therapy, was 
burglarized, Including their television 
set. "It was a lucky break," Mm. Gould 
reports. "The Children were 8 and 7 
yearn old, and we decided to see if we 
could live without television. When 
Watergate came along, we brought a 
10-inch portable set and had to hold the 
antenna with our fingers,” 

For five years after that, the Gould 
boys, Tony and Roger, had, essentially, 
no television at home. "They read a lot 
and made things, and we thought, ‘Oh, 
boy, is this healthy!' ” But then, in 
about 1974, peer pressure began. 
“Their friends would ask them, T>id 
you see this or that?’, and there was no 
way the boys could fake It. We found 
that when they went to other children’s 
bouses, they were watching televi- 
sion.” 

So, television did return to the Gould 
home, though with the proviso that 
watching it would be a conscious ded- 
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mething Is Awry in Paris 


vSomemmg is a 1 

T he meeting held under French Government aus- 
pices in Paris earlier this month on the subject of 
architectural criticism and the French press was 
opened by the Minister of the Environment, Michel 
d'Cmano, with a quote from Paul Val6ry. (One ex- 
pects that at French conferences.) The city, Val&y wrote in 
his "Th6orie Po6tique et Esthttique,” Is virtually all of civi- 
lization. 

This is not a hard idea to support in Paris. Civilization, at 
its highest levels of order, beauty, urbanity, civility and 
grandeur, is a tangible and exhilarating thing in the French 
capital, a fact of history and art made manifest by architec- 
ture. I am howled over by Paris every time I go there; no 
matter how i mean to keep my cool, I am overwhelmed by 
the unabashed elitism of its glorious buildings and spaces 
ar.d superb architectural quality. This architectural image is 
at the heart of everything the world loves about Paris. Sure- 
ly, cr.e thinks, architecture will always be a part of the Pari- 
sian consciousness, "sans le savoir," like Moliere’s prose- 
sneaking bourgeois gentilhomme. 

Well, one thinks wrong. The French public. like just 
about every other public, has been estranged and alienated 
by new and unfamiliar architectural vocabularies, by the 
clash between the 19th and the 20th centuries, by environ- 
mental failures, by the inability of architects to communi- 
cate with anyone but their peers, by the increasing remote- 
ness and difficulty of today’s theory and practice. The Paris 
meeting was meant to explore means of raising the French 
public’s architectural consciousness. The first concern was . 
for an orderly intellectual approach to the problem, or how to 
restore architecture to its proper place in the realm of 
French ideas and culture. The second aim was to find ways to 
close the gap that exists between architecture and the gen- 
era! public. 

However, it is not the public I am worried about, so much 
as architecture. Many architects today are espousing an in- 
creasingly detached and solitary role. Some of us still believe 
t'tat architecture must be a social and responsible art. This 
does not mean that we rap visionary work. I have no quarrel 
with those concepts that stretch reality and imagery as an 
essential parallel stream to the restrictions of the built world 
r» order tc form a significant part of Che history of art and 
ideas. 

But ! came away from Paris thinking the unthinkable: A 
pan of the problem is that something awful has happened to 
French architecture. One hesitates to ask the unaskable and 
unanswerable question, particularly when the concern and 
sensitivity of one's hosts are so evident, of why so much re- 
cant French building is so bad. Where are the creative im- 
pulses, the superior standards, the subtle excellences, the 
worldly skills that informed tradition or revolution? What 
went wrong from the 1920’s to the present? Even with the 
necessary exceptions and disavowals, and with the obvious 
knowledge that everything isn't always roses on this side of 
the ocean either, the all-too-visible reality in and around 
Paris today is of an architecture that no one could love. 

The new buildings inserted into Paris streets are an In- 
sult to the streets and their neighbors, and not just because 
they are different from the old ones ; so were the radical addi- 
tions of Hector Guimard and Auguste Perret earlier in this 
century. Those buildings succeeded by offering innovatlffli 
with grace and art. The new developments on the periphery 
of Paris are either depressingly ordinary or aggressively 
trendy — which is more depressing still, 

Most discouraging of all is the whole sad affair of Les 
Halles — the destruction of Paris’s central food market and 
the vicissitudes of the plans for this important site. The first 
mistake, and it was a bad one, was to tear down the “iron um- 
brellas," built for the market by Victor Baltard in the 19th 
century, when the operation was moved to Rungis In the 
19GQ's. The handsome and histone glass and iron pavilions 
would have been as susceptible to reuse — and every bit as 
successful —as Boston’s Quincy Market buildings, which, as 
the Faneuil Hall Marketplace, offers a phenomenal demon- 
stration of the imaginative commercial recyling of a distinc- 
tive place. There are close similarities in location, scale and 
use. 

Once the pavilions were demolished, however, the future 


of the "hole” In the heart of Paris, as It became knows inter- 
nationally, was a matter of general speculation. What fol- 
lowed were countless inept, unsuitable or controversial 
schemes over a period of more than 10 years. Fortunately, 
none were built. Meanwhile, the bole’s lower levels were 
filled with a subway and suburban rail line complex. (Mass 
transit is (me of the areas in which the French have invested 
substantial resources for a large planning plus.) 

The one constant component that survived from the 
earliest, commercial development proposals was a large 
shopping center for pan of the site, called the Forum. For the 
rest of the site, the plan that has finally been adopted calls 
for an amorphous open green space and plaza, usually de- 
scribed in ambitious terms of a combination of Paris's for- 
mal parks and the Caxnpo di Siena. 

The Forum is now finished and operating, and is sup- 
posed to be Paris's No. 2 wonder after the Beaubourg. More 
of that in a moment. The park plan will, presumably, go 
ahead. But while government officials like it, much of the ar- 
chitecture profession does not. Motivated by the sincere be- 
lief that it is a failure of design and that the heart of Paris de- 
serves better, a group of architectural leaders set up an in- 
ternational competition for an alternative plan. The results, 
which have been on display in Paris, were not exactly what 
was expected — or were they? More of that, too. 

The Forum is the work of Pencrgac’h and Vasconi, a 
French architectural firm responsible for a good deal of 
building in the new town of Cergy-Pontoise. It is a super 
shopping center, consisting of four cleverly disposed levels of 
stores and services surrounding a depressed open plaza that 
celebrates nothing. An escalator slashes diagonally through 
the plaza from its top level to the ground, for a kind of spuri- 
ous high drama. Around this plaza, which seems to be the 
least used of many entrances, and at present has absolutely 
no amenities beyond some extraordinarily banal sculpture, 
is an arched, double-level, metal-framed, clear plastic enclo- 
sure that creates an eye-catching container for the commer- 
cial space. This striking design feature also admits daylight 
into the lower ranges, and that is the high point of the plan. 

Like all shopping centers, this is a standardized non- 
place. Inside, everything is carried out at a high level of 
competence and dullness. The details are conventionally ex- 
pert and often quite cheap; unattractive exposed ceding 
services, for example, are camouflaged by open, high-tech 
metal grids. There is pricey consumerism to the point of 
overkill, but nothing to surprise, delight or enrich the eye and 
the mind. There is no real architecture or urbanism here at 
all. It is hard to prefer this flashy, replicable and ultimately 
ordinary merchandising formula to the eccentric charms of 
the streets above. Yet, this Is what the official communiques 
describe as the "renaissance of the heart of Paris. " 

The news about the competition for a more inspired de- 
sign for the rest of the razed area is equally bad. It is polite to 
say merely that the results are disappointing. The truth is 
that they have brutally betrayed the Candide-like faith of the 
sponsors in a better architectural world. 

The submissions range from the bizarre to the banal. 
But it Is not the French, alone, who have failed; this is an in- 
ternational group of entries including some very familiar 
names. There are the usual trademarks of the cult figures 
and their imitators, devices narcissistically superimposed 
on central Paris with a disregard of anything but personal 
images. 

Again, a reservation is necessary; there was some 
thoughtful work. But what this generally curious and fright- 
ful array of “solutions" demonstrates is that a lot of today’s 
architects are arrogant, isolated or out of touch, or inter- 
ested only in esthetic and theoretical fun and games. There Is 
a point where they must touch base with the real world, and 
the failure to do so here was particularly irresponsible. The 
presentations are often quite beautiful; they will look great 
in a volume of visionary designs. . 

Something is clearly awry — and not In France alone. 
The breach between architectural performance and public 
needs and expectations has never been so great, it begins to 
seem that rather than attempt a dialogue between architec- 
ture and the public, architecture should Just shut up. We are 
6 long way from Valfery*s humanistic definition of the city 
and civilization. 


sfom It was not to be used "like back- 
ground music,*’ arid ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Gould helped choo&especific programs 
that the boys, watched and then dis- 
cussed them. "Television is a. slick,, 
powerful teaching tool," warns Lois 
Gould, "and there it Is in your bouse, 
like a dishwasher— a dishwasher for 
their heads!" * 

Peer pressure, it seems, causes 
something of a psychological wrestling 
match for all parents. Mezzo-soprano 
Marilyn Home of the Metropolitan 
Opera succumbed to her 14-year-old 
daughter Angela's Infatuatio n with 
soap operas when the child’s nurse- 
maid pleaded: "If die doesn’t watch 
television, she hasn’t got anything to 
discus with her friends. ’’ 

"For a while, I was tearing my hair 
out over television, 1 ' Miss Home says, 
"but I finally decided on one rule: if 
Angela’s -grades stay up, she can 
watch. Still, if she needs a punishment, 
television is the first to go. " 

Philippe de Montebello's children 
have accepted the fact that "we r re odd, 
that’s all." Mr. de Montebello, who Is 
director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and his wife, Edith, pursue a 
policy of dissuasion. "We have not re- 
placed our small, 15-year-old black- 
and-white set, whichis a watchable but 
a not very exciting instrument, since 
one has to spend half an hour adjusting 
it." There are no arguments with the 
three children, Marc, 15, Laura, 12, and 


‘Children of highly 
sophisticated parents 
watch less than the 
national average.’ 


Charles, 9, because there are no excep- 
tions to the rules; absolutely no televi- 
sion on school nights. 

Moreover, the de Montebellos have 
no cable on their old set. ("Cable TV 
and children don't mix," the museum 
director believes, "like a two-year-old 
and a swimming pool.") Mr. and Mrs. 
de Montebello themselves view no 
more than an hour of television per 
month. "I suspect the children do 
watch when they go to their friends' 
bouses,” he admits, “but you can’t con- 
trol everything — including the movies 
they slip by you. But they don’t watch 
enough television to be manipulated." 

A few of these celebrity parents do 
render some cautious praise for the 
educational value of television. Lynda 
Johnson Robb, chairperson of the 
President’s Advisory Committee for 
Women, reports that die is trying to 
convince her 19-manth-old daughter, 
Jennifer, to "sit long, enough to watch 
‘Sesame Street.’” Daughter Cathy, 
9)6» is permitted only one half-bour to 


one full hour’s '.viewing 
wedt, but Mrs. Robb believes tbaitele- 
vision has accorded distinct *dv*Pr : 
cages to 11-year-oid Cmdy- - . , 

“As soon as she saw- Edgar . 

Poe’s "The Gold Bug , ' i ra^® v J^!^ 
centiy,” Mrs. Robb: contends, ;&ejn- 
sisted tbat we ' 

aSlget the book. Sure, P le ?Wj* stw *! 
thevwatch — like ‘Love Boat — ; . is 

mindless 

cape. too. My Mom 

sanT the former -First Lady} 

Slid she was afraid my sister 
I would go Wind taWg 

As if it would have been OJL if it was 

‘Warand Peace’!*' . 

Mre. Robb, in fact, regards watching 
television with her children occasion- 
ally as part of the .nurturing expert?' 
ence. ‘‘When their father (Virginia s 
Lieut. Gov. Charles RobbJ was cam- 
paigning and avray fnHB honfe a lot, tne> 

girls were feeling lonely, and they 
loved to have me watch ‘Fantasy Is- 
land’ with them.” . - 

Conversely, Jacques d’Ambofse, a 
principal dancer with the N ew York 
City Ballet, considers the viewing of, , 
television with his children to be as 
inappropriate as "smoking pot with 
them.” “Television is fine for the bed- 
ridden,”. be insists, "but it stifles the 
imagination. I protest vehemently at 
all times.. Sometimes I elicit promises 
that the kids will try to go: without tele- 
vision for at least a week. " •> ; 

The 15-year-old d’Amboise twins, 
Charlotte and Catherine, are the “real 
culprits,” their father reports, and fur- , 
thermore, to Ms dismay, son Christo- 
pher, 20, wtiose career in dance is soar- 
ing and who Is ensconced in hts. own 
apartment, often comes beck home to 
watchtelevlslon with the twins. 

"Sometimes I take masking tape and 
paste a big X across the screen,” their 
father confesses.' ’■ T:~ V 

In contrast,' ac t o r -da n cer;. Gene 
Kelly, who has' raised his 15-year-old 
daughter, Bridget, and her 17-year-old - 
brother, Tim, since their mother Ms - 
wife Jeannie — died seven yean ago. 
describes himself ak "obLtaahiane&"la 
terms of discipline. His children were 
required to pfayoutdoorsou Saturday:' 

mornings, and the television -set vi»: 
kept dark. Now Dad, Tim and Bridget 
watch "M*A*S*H^ . "60 Minutes/*, 
sports or “Saturday Night. Live 1 ! 1 ' to-., 
gather, because the youngsters are 
“too smart to watdh all the junk. ” 

Actor Ed Aaner and his wife/Nancy, 
have a 13-year-old daughter, Katie, os ' 
well as 16-year-old twins, Matthew and . 
Liza. "I contribute to TV-watchdog or- , 
ganizations, fait I don’t exercise a great- 
deal of control over What my kids, 
watch, except to make observations on : 
the content,” Mr. Asner says. "Some- 
times they even do their bomework 
with the television on. My wife and X 
don’t object as long as they’re doing V 
well in school.” 

But Eugenia Zuckennan, flutist. 
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Enterprising businessmen now 
merchandise from one corner of the 
g)obe to another as easily as from 
one town to another. 

To do this they need the services of 
a bank that's on-the-spot in the 
world’s major financial centers. 

Bank Hapoalim. 

With a team of banking 
professionals, in Israel and around 
the globe, who offer sophisticated 
facilities to meet the ever-changing 
needs of the International 
marketplace. 
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trovcrsy over two houses In Hebron 
had been allowed to fill the air when 
the real conflict with the Americans 
and the Europeans, not to mention 
the Arabs, was over the fundamen- 
tal Issue of the design to compel 
Israel to pull back to the 1M7 lines 
with only minor adjustments. 


■\At- tfeteltmctore, the former 
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W Gaga, allowing the local 
l^ap. to take over and «• 

■ own self-rule. 

did there was not 
. business , he stressed, as 
'.they did not inette to; 
: or allow their areas to 
base for terror activities 


Israel.' 

would meet Prroi- 
tfs demands, for he had 
emphasized that he no £ 


-*tinlirt«r Begin, and not the Arabs. 
:&b*, first- rilMd the autonomy 
pmposal. : 

v wl»«me up with the 

Wctlt Begin na* the first to come-up 
; wltii self-Tilie. and he went as far as 
enumerating the U ministries they 
would have. At Camp David, he 
pledged full aatonomy and agreed 
to tin tensdnoJogy-of the elected ad- 
■ t nihUt raticn that was to replace the 
military govemmnent. If Israel, 
‘chose to initiate. through Premier 
Begin, n -proposal like that, and 
. tallied fitati of ‘abolishing* and sub- 
sequently «f / "withdrawing 1 the 
mttttsry- administration, then we 
qa hardly dodge our commitment 
on this score.!" _ _ ■ 

Be reminded ua that as far back 
as WsflrstvWtto Israel, President 
Sadat had served notice of the 

linkage betweens peace agreement 

and progress . in tackling the 
Palestinian Issue, and that Israel 
' had allowed him to speak on King 
. Hussein"* behalf. 
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jre settlement. 

— " ‘st fcjt at his ZahaJa home onrtbe 
•nits. But ^pnt. -plus some private 


THUS, said Dayan. President 
Carter need base himself only on 
Xsrerii declarations when tackling 




Bcghk-He *d not believe that the 
summit Would end in anything as 
dramatic as the threat of an im- 
posed solution ph» the cutting off of 
military or economic aid. However. ’ 
there was do assurance that Carter 
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_ was based on 

what had ensued hitherto during 
impasses between Israel and the 
Xrabsl wfeen' the U.fl. invariably 

proffered Its own formulas. At any 
rate, though the Americans might 
not piff forward their, own 
p roposa ls, he was quite certain that 
-Carter would confront Begin with 
the gravity of the situation. In add!- 
tionTthe tl*S. president would aure- 
tn do our ntmott to ensure § iatuOim ^SSorppean 0 ans to atter 

|, mu, ta m n-jor pomtof -^S^SSt^JLSJffSS 

• Dayan would not be surprlaed if 
Sadat 1 told Carter that he could 
hardly be expected to flesh out the 
details of peiuea with laraeU if It was 
turning out to be a separate deal. 

Here Dayan elaborated on his 
mupidons of where things might 
head, on the baste of the decision of 
the Egyptian ambassador to Israel 

to take up temporary lodgings in a 

Tel Aviv hotel. This would make it 
all the" easier to return home as a 
denwnstratton of .displeasure over 
non-progress on autonomy, short of 
breaking bff-dl|rtomatic relations. 

; Dayan felt that valuable time was 
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g the Palestinian issue? 
be added with mounting 
n: “The question remains 
rered and unsolved.:. After 
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e-and the prescription garbl- 
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^patient lay waiting—” 
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7/ it were up to me, 
we would not wait 
for the others’ 
consent, but would 
take our own 
initiative . I mean 
real changes and 
not just cosmetic 
adjustments . 

Then Sadat 
would be able 
to speak 
of progress.., 9 



treatment. It has been isolated. Yet 
in this connection he was also ready 
to lake into consideration Sadat’s 
difficulties with the rest of the Arab 

world. a 

Davan viewed • these 
developments as resulting mainly 

from official Egyptian design and 

partly from Israeli default. Above 
all. he declared. Israel must refuse 
lo budge another Inch in Sinai 
without the policing agreement be- 
ing properly signed and sealed. 


RETURNING TO what might pass 
between Carter and Beeln at their 
forthcoming meeting, Dayan ex- 
pected the American president to 
ask: “What do you propose to do In 
order to improve relations with the 
Arabs? Sadat has repeated that he 
cannot make a separate peace ana 
if the autonomy talks don’t work 
out. he will be in deep trouble. What 
- do you suggest?” 

How would Dayan respond if he 
were in Begin’s place? 

••If it were up to me. we would not 
wait for the others’ consent, but 
would take our own initiative. I 
mean real changes and not Just 
cosmetic adjustments. Then Sadat 
would be able to speak of progress, 
and our relationship with the 
Palestinians would Improve con- 
siderably.” 


be treated in this matter, the same 
as the mayors of Kiryat Gat or 
Tivon. 

Perpetuation of the present situa- 
tion would' be deplorable, Dayan 
continued in a sombre tone. His 
suggestions could smooth the path 
for future talks, satisfy Sadat, and 
avert an American proposal, 
‘•which will happen if the autonomy 
agreement gets pigeonholed." 

Had not the proponents really In- 
tended that to be the fate of the 
scheme all along? 

“The proposal did not come from 
the outside.” was fate sardonic rep- 
ly. When asked whether Premier 
Begin had been truly sincere In his 
original declarations. Dayan 
replied tersely: “I base myself on 
the assumption that his Intention 
was sincere.” 


HOW DID HE FEEL about the 
Egyptian pace of normalisation? 

“On the whole X can say X am not 
unhappy , 1 because my expectations 
were never very high," Dayan 
replied. “From the start, X never 
thought that Egypt and Israel 
would automatically become close 
friends: rather I expected a drawn- 
out process based on private rather 
than governmental initiatives and 
cooperation. Since I never expected 


much. I am not too disappointed so 
far.” 

However, he was deeply concern- 
ed about a number of points. First 
of all. the tripartite agreement 
between the U.S., Israel and Egypt 
providing for American supervision 
of the area In Sinai evacuated by 
Israel had not yet been signed. 
When It turned out that the original 
idea of a UN force would be vetoed 
by the Russians. Carter wrote to 
Begin explicitly committing the 
U.S. to a multi-national force. 
Dayan had been one of the team 
that formulated the agreed 
framework for U.S. policing of the 
buffer zone. 

“I say that In the absence of a 
signed and sealed agreement, we 
should not have moved one soldier. 
At the present moment there is no 
agreement binding on either the 
U.S. or Egypt, and they can quibble 
over terms of the treaty In the 
future. For If there Is a U.S. force in 
. the buffer zone; It will make It that 
more difficult for Egypt to attack 

Israel." ^ , . . 

Dayan's strategic design haa 
been that, in return for Israel forgo- 
ing the strategic advantages of the 
Sinai, America would step in as the 
combined signatory of the peace 
treaty, policeman of the buffer zone 


and arms supplier to Egypt. Throe 
conditions had not been met, he 
complained. 


ANOTHER element bothering him 
was the Egyptian efforts to accord 
a special status to the Gaza Strip 
that would separate It from Israel, 
a further deviation from the Camp 
David text. 

Egypt wanted to accord a special 
status to Gazans visiting Egypt, 
treating them like West Bankers 
going over into Jordan — the 
difference being that Israel has no 
peace treaty with Jordan. After all. 
Dayan pointed out. a resident of 
Nablus is s Jordanian national 
while a Gazan does not have Egyp- 
tian citizenship. 

Cairo had demanded permission 
to open a special liaison bureau in 
Gaza, objecting to the counter- 
proposal to open a consulate there, 
for that would be subject to the em- 
bassy in Tel Aviv. 

■‘That’s another gimmick to 
highlight Cairo’s design to dis- 
connect Gaza from the State of 
Israel," he cautioned. 

The former foreign minister was 
concerned also at the way Israel S 
embassy in Cairo was being 
treated. 

"It’s more than the cold-shoulder 


WHEN OUR conversation veered to 
internal politics, Dayan made the 
interesting point that there was lit- 
tle to choose between the Likud and 
the Labour Alignment as far as 
their attitudes towards the 
territories were concerned. 

••On the two basic issues of 
national policy, our relations 
with the Palestinians In the 
territories and the settlements, 
there is little difference between 
them.” 

If Labour should come to power, 
it was doubtful whether they would 
remove the outposts their 
governments had established, 
whether Kiryat Arba, on the Golan 
Heights, in the Jordan Rift, the Et- 
zion bloc or the Katif region in the 
Gaza Strip. The same applied to 
Ma’ale Adumim, which was launch- 
ed under Labour rule, as well as the 
settlement plan for the Nebl 
Samuel area initiated by former 
minister Yisrael Galili. 

A marginal point like Jebel Kabir 
was something else, he said, noting 
that the Likud and Labour had 
emphasized different areas in their 
settlement programmes. 

He also remarked upon the lack 
of a unified approach inside the 
Labour Party, mentioning the re- 
cent plan of MK Avraham Katz-Oz 
to hand over most of the Gaza Strip 
to Egypt. That Idea was originally 
• ' raised by Ihe late YlgaJ Allon when 
he was foreign minister, in the 
magazine Foreign Affairs but It 
was dismissed by Golda Meir and 
Galili in the Knesset as a sharp 
deviation from government 
policies. , . 

He was upset that marginal 
issues like Jebel Kabir or the eon- 


HE CONCEDED that the inter- 
national climate had changed in the 
past years. "Considerable harm is 
being wrought to our cause each 
time Arik [Agriculture Minister 
Ariel Sharon 1 comes out with 
pronouncements about a Jewish 
settlement rising next to every 
Arab village or a million Jewish 
settlers flooding into the West 
Bank." 

The great change since Labour 
rule was that for the first time, 
peace negotiations were under way 
with the largest Arab state, and the 
others' main complaint was that 
Israel hampered the peace process. 
Here, he recalled that the U.S. had 
insisted on Israel freezing all settle- 
ment activity for the duration of the 
pence negotiations, arguing that 
the creation of faits accomplis un- 
dercut the authority over land, 
water, etc. which the Arabs claim- 
ed for themselves. On top of which 
the international situation had been 
aggravated by the rise of Islamic 
militancy and the ascendancy of 
Arab oil power. 

Dayan said the Arabs spoke In 
terms of removing the settlements 
altogether, but neither the Align- 
ment nor the Likud agreed to that. 
Labour sought partition, with the 
areas of high population density 
returning to Arab sovereignty. Both 
were bitterly opposed to an In- 
dependent Palestinian state. 
"Labour refers to the Jordanian op- 
tion. which Begin does not entirely 
rule out." he said. 

“It is Immaterial who goes to 
Washington.” he claimed, 
"whether Peres or Rabin or Eban 
Instead of Begin. They will all be 
asked the same questions, in- 
cluding one about re-partitioning 
Jerusalem." 

He did not accept the demand not 
to launch new settlements on prin- 
ciple. yet felt it more politic and 
practical to concentrate on 
strengthening existing ones. 


CHARACTERISTICALLY. Dayan 
hedged when asked about his plans 
for the future. No. he did not intend 
running in the coming Knesset elec- 
tions. Not that he had no political 
address; he had been approached 
with definite offers, though neither 
by Herut nor by Labour. If all he 
wanted was to secure his seat in the 
Knesset next to Geula Cohen for 
another four years, that posed no 
problem at all. 

It was not his ultimate dream to 
serve in a cabinet under Shimon 
Peres. Yitzhak Rabin or anyone 
else, he remarked with a tinge of 
disdain. That did not figure In his 
plans, for he had no ambitions to 
run for the Tenth Knesset or to 
serve in the next cabinet. 

And yet — was that an eternal 

vow? . 

“Well, things do have a way or 
changing, ” replied the most 
fascinating and complex figure <*» 
our political scene with a twinkle, 
‘‘and one has to take that possibility 
into account. I was referring to my 
subjective attitude, not to objective 
conditions that are likely to alter. 


NOW 


considered judgment, they would 
be amenable to good sense and 
would discuss concrete Issues. It 
was highly likely that they would 
clear the matter with the PLO, he 
conceded, holding they would be 
cooperative as long as they did not 
have to sign anything on the dotted 
line nor p romise any quid pr o quo. 

The former minister considered 
the decision to outlaw the com- 
mittee for national guidance rather 
unwise. He himself would permit it 
to function on condition that it did 
not advocate violence. He wanted 
the msyoris of Hebron and Nablus to 


IS TOUR CHANCE 


TO BUY 


A (XXMKY- CLUB 


VILLA 


IN CAESAREA 


The home you've been dreaming of 
is now being built by Danya 
on their prestigious new 
country estate near the Caesarea 
Country Club (Smadar Hotel). 

Here is your opportunity to own 
a beautifully-designed villa in 
surroundings that will be a 
never-ending source of delight. 

For details please contact our offices : 
Haifa - 8 Wedgewood Avenue, 
Telephone 86883-4 (ask for Rina), 
Tel-Aviv - 4 Giickson Street, 
Telephone 287042 (ask for Sinaya). 




DANYA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
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Going, Going, . . . ! 

Get your copy of 


Dry Bones 
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For Rent 

LUXURY FLAT 

fully furnished, completely 
new furniture and 
appliances, 140 sq.m,, cen- 
tre Netanya, near sea. 
Please call 054-12562 
between 6 and 7 p,m. 


One of the leading 
Building Contractors 

seeks association with professionals in the building branch with a 
view to obtaining 

OVERSEAS WORK 

Serious offers to Schiffer. P.O.B. 622, Tel Aviv. 


GivatAvivHn: 

Luxury 5-Room apartments in marble -f inishedbUMirtgs 


in 


Ramat 


Aviv 




. i lit 







rrrri 
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JiGivat 

Avtvim 




Nai.t?n^VMWfn 


I Courtly Uia, 




A.Z. BaranowitZAXMJM m 

Founded 1922 


SALES DEPARTMENT: 105 Rehov HahashmonaJm.Tel AvntfW.265294 


MALDEN - Association of 
Real Estate Broken - 


^National 


F. UkJBXLt. - wfmrnnd to the 
international Real Estate 
Federation 


Mational Real Estate 

BROKERAGE AND INVESTMENTS 


Purchase-jMe-Apartnwints-VHto^Land 


‘‘tFi? 


56 SOKOLOV STREET, 

RAMAT- HASH ARON, TEL.472430, 482058 


jf Where Experience Counts 




-g-tajKgna 

«-dAtd moonshine-- 

The Smallest Real Estate Agency 
with Big Things to Offer 


(02)222578 *1 




WORLD ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 


Department for Tors Education and Culture in the Diaspora 
P.O.B. 7625, Jerusalem 


For the Summer Projects of the Deportment, July— August, 1980 

Required 

1. TEACHERS and STUDENTS 

to act as coordinators and leaders for youth, students and adults from overseas. 

2 . Guides or Geography of Israel Instructors 

3. Ex-army Medical Orderlies 
-1. Entertainment Organizers 

for "fc-cil colour" evenings — dancing— community singing 


Command of Preach or Englimh necessary for candidates for vacancies 1. 2. 

Candidates who are religious, and have experience appropriate to the position for which they are applying, 
should write to P.O.B. 7553, Jerusalem, attaching curriculum vitae and giving details of experience. 





EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


JMitNpJrin: Petra. Salah Eddln, 284144. 
Trt Aviv: Yanl. 87 Yehuda Halevi. 812174. 
Bat Tam: Mazur. 20 Haviva Reich, 
888360. Ramat Gan: Ham age n, 80 Bialik. 
723874. NaUnyu: Itamsr. 83 Pet ah Tlkva. 
Had era: Hamerkaz. 73 Weisraann, 2 2 1 8 1 . 
Haifa: Allah, Bat Gaiim. 44 Allah, 322082; 
NUxan. Namlr. K. Yam B. 708880. 
Beomheba: Brlut. 72 Herd, 73889. 
Tnesday 

Jerusalem r (day) all pharmacies In East 
Jerusalem, (evening) Geula, 14 Malchel 
Israel,- 288890; Tutunjian. Christian Qtr., 
283401. 

Tel Aviv: Beni. 174 Dixengoft 222388. Bat 
Yam: Gene Bat Yam, 3 HanevUm, 
988871. Ramat Gao: Herd, 92 Hard. 
722372. Kishon : Tsoi Alonlm. 98 Hagdud 
Halvri. Hetanya: Kami el. Comm. Cen- 
tre. K. Nordau, 81774. Dadera: 
Hamerkaz. 78 Welxmann, 22131. 

Haifa: Balfour, 1 Masaada. 86 2289. 
Beersheba; Geaher. 7 Yelllra, 87274 


Haira: Not available. 

“Enin" - Mental Health First Aid, 1 M. 
Jerusalem, 888911. Tel Aviv 283311, Haifa 
538888. Beersheba 52111, Netanya 3831S. 
Mftagav Ladach: Open Un« *-? P-»- 
every Monday . answers to obstetric*, 
gynaecological. sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. Tel. 02-883308. 


FIRST AID 


Magen David Adorn first aid ce ntres a re 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 p.m. Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 





Phone numbers: Jerusalem. Tel Avfv, . 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region (Ramat Gan, 
Bnel Brak. Olvatayiro. Kliyat One) — 
7RHM. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: BDcur HbUm (paediatrics, 
E.N.T.). Hadassah (Internal, surgery, 
orthopaedics, ophthalmology). Misgav 
Ladach (obstetrics). 

Tel Aviv: Rokafa (pediatrics). Ichflov 
(surgery. Internal). " : 

Netanya: Lanlado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics). 

Haifa: Rothschild. 

Tuesday 

Jerusalem: Hadassah (paediatrics, 
ophthalmology. E.N.T.) Blkur Halim 
(internal, obstetrics), Shaare Zedek 
(surgery, orthopaedics). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics. Internal, 
surgery). . 

Netanya: Lanlado (obstetrics, Internal, 
pediatrics l . - - 


Ashdod 22222 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam 889888 
Beersheba 78333 
Eilat 2333 
Hadera 22333 . 
Holon 6031 38 
Nahariya 823383 


Nazareth 94338 
Netanya 23883 
PetahTtkva 912838 
Rebovot 054-91838 
Rlahion LeZLoa 942388 
Safed 30333 - . 

Tiberias 20121 


SUNSET-SUNRISE 


regHpgg mm 


Sunset 17.59; Sunrise tomorrow 08.51. 






POLICE 


Dial 100 In most parts of the country. Hr 
Tiberias -dial 924444, KIryat Shmona 
40444. 


| ; i jg in jpr I 
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TRAVEL INFORMATION 


FLIGHTS 


Thi* spherfuls i* subject to clangs 
without prior notice. Readers are advised 
to roll Bfm-Gurian Airport Flight Infor- 
mation: farrinni*! 03-62454i. -03-6H6E6; 
(departure*) phone armmd the clock 03-! 
372616 ... 


MONDAY 

arrivals 

1215 E1A1 002 New York 
1410 SAA 286 Lisbon. Johannesburg 
1430 El Al 004 New. York - 
1490 Lufthansa 604 Frankfurt 
1829 El Al 364 Vienna • 

1330 El Al- 386- Roms * • V- • ■ ; ! - 

2729 KLM 329 Amsterdam 
1800 Alrfrance 132 Paris,; Lyon. 

1810 Swissair 332 Zurich . 

1815 TWA 810 Los Angeles, Boston, Paris, 

Rome. Athens 

1820 Alitalia 746 Rome 

1910 Olympic 301 Athens 

1950 British Airways 878 London 

2028 Lufthansa 606 Munich 

2035 El Al 316 London 

2099 El Al 324 Paris 

2129 El Al STS Copenhagen 

2130 El Al 334 Amsterdam, Brussels 
2148 El Al 354 Frankfurt 

2300 El Al 444 Calroi-- 

DEPARTURES 

0049 El Al 005 New York, Chicago 

0620 TWA 811 Athens, Rome, Paris, 

Boston, Los Angeles 

0650 El Al 363 Vienna 

0700 Swissair 333 Zurich 

0710 TWA 803 Paris, New York. 

Washington 

0730 El Al 389 Rome 

0730 Olympic 302 Athens • 

0800 £1 Al 029 Paris. Montreal, New York 

0820 El Al 353 Zurich. Frankfurt 

0890 British Airways 577 London 

0900 El Al 315 London 

0920 El Al 337 Amsterdam, Brussels 

1000 El Al 377 Copenhagen 

1020 El Al 323 Parts 

1590 Lufthansa 605 Frankfurt 

1610 SAA 287 Lisbon, Jo h ann esb urg 

1900 El Al 443 Cairo 

1930 Alitalia 747 Rome 

1940 Alrfrance 133 Lyon. Paris 

TUESDAY 

ARRIVALS _ 

1099 El Al 006 Chicago. New York 


12X5 THY 824 Istanbul . 

1260 Cyprair 302-Lamaca 
13X5 S&bena 201 russels 
1340 Austrian 7n Vienna 

1409 Monarch 4308 Manchester 
1428 Alitalia 738 Rome, ; * 

1715 Transavia 228 Athens Amsterdam 
1450 Lufthansa 604 Frankfurt 
1500 Olympic 303 Athena 
1510 Monarch 4110 Luton ; 

1520 Laker 3953 Gatwick'--. . 

1530 El Al 386 Rome 
1615 Transavia 225 Athena, Amsterdam 
1640 El Al 010 New York* Montreal 
1690 El Al 388 Rome ' 

1719 Tarom 249 Bucharest 

1729 KLM 92S Amsterdam 

1815 TWA 810 Los Angeles, Boston. Faria, 

Rome, Athens 

183P EI Al 398 Frankfurt 

1930- Swissair 336 Gffifcv«,»irfch/ 

1990 British Airways 676-Ltmriim • 

2000 El Al 338 Amsterdam 
2035 El Al 316 London • 

2145 El Al 328 Paris. Zurich 
2249 El Al 8819 Stawrted 
2800 'El Al 842 Athena 
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DEPARTURES 

0045 El Al 007 New York, Miami 

0620 TWA 811 Athens, Rome, Faria, 

Boston. Los Angeles 

<mW -Swissair 333 Zurich 

0720 Lufthansa 607 Munich 

0730 El Al 388 Rome 

0750 Olympic 302 Athens 

0810 KLM 826 Amsterdam 

0820 El Al 328 Zurich, Paris 

0890 British Airways 977 London 

0900 El Al 319 London 

0920 El Al 337 Amsterdam 

0940 El Al 387 Frankfurt 

1X00 El Al 019 London. New York 

1120 El Al 6319 Stanoted 

1309 THY 829 Istanbul 

1335 Cyprair 302 Larnaca 

1430 Sabena 202 Brussels 

1440 Austrian 712 Vienna 

1830 Transavia 226 Amsterdam 

1940 Alitalia 739 Rome 

1880 Lufthansa 60S Frankfurt 

1618 Transavia 228 Amsterdam, Athena 

1700 Sterling 314 Copenhagen 

1710 Monarch 4209 Manchester 

1740 Laker 3984 Gatwick 

1800 El Al 841 Athens 

1835 Tarom 246 Bucharest 

2330 El Al 611 Johannesburg 
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This flight information is eupplied by the 
Bm-Gurion International Airport Coor- 
dination Centra. 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
OF JERUSALEM 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


The Hebrew Uni verslty -Had asm h Medical School an- 
nounces registration for positions of Ph.D. and Post- 
Doctoral candidates for 1980/81. 

Applications should Include; Curriculum Vitae (and list of 
publications. If available), names of referees arid certificates of 
previous studies (B.Sc, and M.Sc, r including- grade? and grade of 
thesis) . The candidate should specify the laboratory in which he/she 
is interested (anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, developmental, 
biology, pharmacology, pathology or microbiology), and add an 
acceptance letter from the prospective supervisor. 

Candidates who will be accepted will have to participate in teaching 
as assistants. 

Candida te s should send written applications to Mr. S. Levy, Dean's 
office. Faculty of Medicine, P.OJI. 1172, Jerusalem. 

Deadline for applications: May w, 1980. 


CHAMPION. — Matthew-Saad. 
Muhammad of the- D.8. 'floored 
John Co nteh of Britain five times In 
the fourth round and stopped him in 
two minutes end 27 seconds of the 
round to retain his -World Boxing- 
Council light-heavyweight title act ; j 
Atlantic City; New- Jersey, <ul 
Saturday. 


HOW TO AFFORD A VACATION HOME W ISRAEL? 


Time-Ownership is the exciting new property 
concept that enables you to own a beautiful apartment 
.») Tel Aviv's luxurious Mandarin Apartment Hotel, at a 


r on of the usual price. 
-^e-Ownershlp at the 
: - -vin enables you to 
purepsse an apartment for 
just the weeks you need. Once 
purchased, it Is yours for the 
next 999 years, so you can 
holiday there, bequeath to 
your heirs, sell or rent And 
when you purchase your 
apartment you are a member 
of the world's largest holiday 



exchange programme (RC1) 
which enables you to 
exchange for holidays In over 
300 resorts all over the world. 


apartment Is decorated and 
equipped to the highest 
possible standard. 


The luxurious Mandarin 
Apartment Hotel is right on the 
beach In Te! Aviv, located 
dose to the Tet Aviv Country 
Club and only a 'few minutes 
from the shops and nightlife In 
central Tel Aviv. Every 


The Mandarin's facilities 
Include shops, restaurants, 
disco and bars. The superb 
swimming pool features a 
centra! bar/grlfl 



Prices start from $ 800 


A Free Week's -Holiday, every week to2 visitors at ourofficesl 
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FOR SALE 

IN HERZUYA PITUAH 


2.8 0 ; PFI CiE_S 
;« yoiir disposal 
In all parts of the country-!- 


Spacious apartment, with 
private swimming pool 
Fully furnished, lux-, 
urtous villa, 4-bedrooms: 
Sea view 

Smaller, rustdc:houa&, 3- 
bed rooms 


Among selection of properties 

lor sale or rent. , 


JERUSALEM - 
(021 22116) • . 
TEL AVIV . 

103) 286181 ' 
HAIFA 

lOH 61296.-' .. 
ASH KE LOW 
108)1- 23776 
BAT YAM, 

1031 B75BS7 

beersheba;. 

1057) 76*1 6 - - 
B1AUK.7A0TZKIN 
(04) 7 1 1837 - 


KIRYAT ATA . 
1041 44)i«a 
,t KIRYAT TWOl 
."•tC4V-934n25 
IMAOZ AWV 1 
- 1031476906 . a 
MAHARIYA- \1 
. (041 822706; ' 
METAMYA 


10831 78290^ i 
„'petah'tixVa^ 


W»n«*Y- l a S L 
■ BA-A.BIAMA' ■ lia l 


'RA'ANAMA--; 
H0621 32388-* 


P. Kohit Associates 
Beal Estate Agents. 


ZS Shaxar St, HorzUya. FRuah. 

... ‘ Tel.938354 _ ’ : 


(OSS) 62 1C. - * (031 474244 ~ 

HERZLIYA. *. RAMAT CAW 
(031 967258- • ' (03) 729276 - 

HOO HASHAROH REHOVOT”. ; 
1052) 36334 . - ^ 1054). 74 979 , , 
HOLON niSHOHLK# 

11)31 893667 '(03)*S9 (S 

KFAXSAVA i..-: 

IOS2) Z6381- . 1 _ 1031 
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S9.53ST 
>1.4380 
- S.29SI 
15.6213 
22.6348 
9J70?‘ 

. 8.0293 
6.5018 
10.6448 
34.T27T . 
• 44.6104 
30.8763 
13.3523 
30.0093 
46.3912 
165.1118 


.41.8043 

90.3310 

21.3886 

9.367$ 

19.7868 

22.8017 

9.3403 

6.0897 

6.953* 

10.7247 

-34.0883 

44.M33 

51.2581 

13.4930 

'30.2346 

48.T394 

168.3511 


'403400 
90.0000. 
' 2U006 
9J230Q 
-19 MW 
22.4900 
9.0000 
7.S8M 
6.7700 
10.4400 

34.3400 

42.7400 

40.0900 

12.7800 

29JQ0B 

«-9«0 

Z64.0900 


417B06 
90.900 
21.7200 
9.4300 
XfcjttO 
22.9600 
9.4000 
8.1400 
- 7.0000 
10.7900 
33.2000 
43.6300 
58.7400 
13.5800 
. 30.4200 

47.0300 

167.3700 
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*‘0oHsur Pa*” and “Euro Pa**’ 
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Merfaavim Regional Council 


Mobile Pont Negev 
Tel* 067-85115 


wishes to appoint 

Teachers of English 


with good teaching experience in Israel 

In general and religious, regional, comprehensive schools 

and primary schools . 

Possibility of free accommodation and/or other benefits. 


Please write to the Director of the Welfare Dept.. Me r ha. vim 
Regional Council. Mobile Post Negev. 


CHAV1V SHARBAFF 

Council Chairman 


CLASSIFIEDS 


DKADUNB8 Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 am. of day prior Ui publication. Fur 
Friday's paper: 5 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday's paper; 3 p.m. 00 Thursday. Tel 
Aviv and Haifa: Weekdays and Friday: 12 noon two days prior 10 publication. For 
Sunday's paper; IS noon on Thursday. 


Ads arc aeceptedat ail offices of The Jerusalem Putt 1 for addresses sec masthead on 
J»ck page) and at all recognized advertising agencies. 

Weekday rates: Mini mum charge of 1L351.30 tor eight words;.IL3i.4U for ouch ad- 
outoaol word. Friday end holiday eve rotes: Minimum charge of iU33».t*o for eight 
words: fCdl.40 tor each additional word. All ratca Include VAT. 

'niiHllllliiniUHIIHIilllllliillHiHlilimim 

WHERE TO STAY 

iiiiiifiiiiiiiiimHiiniiiiiiiit!<iii>iiiiiiiifi!i 


ASHKELON, holiday apartments start- 
ing from ILM0.0Q0. Cottages starting 
from 430.000. — Anglo-Saxon. Tel. 031- 
2377.1 


SERVICED APARTMENTS for rent. 
Short term. Special arrangements for 
Too* term. Herrilye Heights. Tel. 08- 
•30281. 4 Rcfeov W-Al. Herallya. 

inmiiHimiiuiiiHiiimiiimiiitiiiiiiiiiiiii 


CAESAREA, for aale, very large villa, 
special planning and ranstruullun. Price; 
8350.000. Tel. 03-324011. 


DWELLINGS 

niiiiiiiiiinlmiuiiHiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii 

JERUSALEM 


IN EZFAT. duplex house. 4 rooms with 
double conveniences. 3 electric phases, 
garden with trult trees and hut suitable 
for working room. Price: 803,000. Tel. 
03-242800 067-70582. 

iimmmimuiiiiminiiimmimimmiiii 


WANTED furnished or minimally 
furnished flat for family of four tor six 
months. In Jerusalem. Tel. 02-7i46S3. 


INSURANCE 

iimriiiMumiMKiinuiiiiiim.'iumiiiiniii 

BEFORE RENEWING household- 
insurance, phone 


LQi-DAR makes It possible. >4 rooms in 
all areas at reasonable price. Un-Oar. 
Tel. 02-322937. 03-233072..' 


automobile insurance, phone Goshen. 
Tel. 03-7x7811, Jerusalem 02-719178. 


NEAR PLAZA HOTEL, unique 4 rooms, 
magnificent view ef Old City. "Am- 
bassador'* 02-880752. 


iii[iiiiii:ii!i!imiimiii!iii;iiiiiiii!ii!iiii[ii 

PERSONAL 
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1 ‘BETTER-BAYTT" : Beautiful selection 
of fcouBeq/apartments tor sale — im- 
mediate, later occupancy. Management 
services undertaken. Tel. 024134318, 
839348. 
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ELECTRO-COPY 

The fast efficient printing service 
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m VILLA 3 + dinette furnished. + 
telephone, garden, view. Short terms. 
Immediate. Tel. 057.71379, 01-816838. 


FRENCH JEWISH 1M1. 100'r divorced, 
loor; free. No children. Intending to stay 
in Tel Aviv far three years. Wishes to 
meet a very nice female (English or 
French speaking). Please write: No. 
37PH. P.O.B. 20128, Tel Aviv. Photo 
ireiumodi. 

iiiiimmimimiiiiimimmiiimiiiniitiiii 


PE88AH OR LONGER, 3 room furnished 
flat 4- telephone. Tel. 02-328808: 03-420881, 

SEEKING RELIGIOUS female to share 
3-room apartment. Palmach area. Tel. 
02-888971. 02-742188. • 


MATRIMONIAL 

iiiiMiiKiiiiiniiiiiiiiiimniiimiimiiiiiiiii 

ACADEMIC (Mi, 58/170. serious. 


Ic rested in suitable. 
Aviv. 


(n- 

P.O.B. 30144, Tel 


REHAVIA. KIR Y AT 8HMUEL, B&yit 
Vegan, -private heating, view. "Klein". 
Tel. 02-420402. - . 


REHAVIA. 3*4 + elevator, sun, private 
-garden. •■Rehavfa**. Tel. 02-889935. 


. ATTRACTIVE educated Interesting well 
established |F> seeks suitable, sixties. 
Reply. English. Polish. No. 063242, 
P.O.B. 1334. Tel Aviv. 


—■and Dit.e-'A; 
g'OVeiTJOOflp-.; 
t-Te a dmhrt^ 

editorial n p;.-’- 
r.oiedfarb-:.* . 

Arab pnift;'- 
*.ook ci cfe 
Say’s pawns 
La so Daria 


TEL AVIV 


RAMAT AVIV. 5- room furnished luxury 
flat Tel. 02-868447, 03-413301, on the hoU- 

: : i 


CULTURED GOOD LOOKING 4 lovely 5 
year -old girl, interested In serious Israeli 
Or tourist 145-50). Tel. 03-228491. 03- 
237358. 2-4 p.m. 

iH'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiiiinimiiiiiiiin 


FOR RENT. North. 214 and 414. fur- 
nished, elevator, heating, telephone. Im- 
mediate. Tel. 03-232221. 03-248888. after- 
noon. • * • 


FOR RENT, 3- room apartment in Axor- 
Bblvana. rally furnished i refrigerator, 
gSr etc.), ; . ground JOqok. Tel. 02-2^04^ 
shop hours..- ■ - •" 


PURCHASE/SALE 

iiiiitiMiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiimiiiiii 

SEGAL. BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, Uquldationa. Tel. 03- 
838790. 03-883748. 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliillllllliilllili 


2 ROOM FLAT. North Tel Aviv, quiet 
neighbourhood. Tel. 03341648, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

iiii(iiiiii<iniiiiiiiimumiimiiiiimi!imii 


RAMAT AVIV, 4 rooms + dining comer, 
2 WCa. central besting +_ elevator. Tel. 

03-418750. : . 


REQUIRED, English c or res p ondence 
secretary-typist. Experienced, presen- 
table. Part or full-time. 02-530438, 02- 
635814. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimimiiiiiiimn 


HER2LIVA 


an pep- 
Un and 
iinawee 
Sur.iiv 
d pco^i 

?sa:C,-V8 . 

no area 

ar.d 
. etter.a 
st 


HERZLTYA PITUACH, sale, villa 
overlooking sea. Planning according to 
ty j/CT'a request. Details. Tel. 03-22*011. 


VEHICLE 

iHiiiiMunimiimiiiihmmiiiiiiiiumiiiii 

CITROEN VISA CLUB. 1979. passport to 
passport, excellent condition, 8,000 kra. 
Urgent sale. Phone 052-98642. 


NETANYA 


ALON BEAL ESTATE 


IW7H0 * 1 ii' ^In HERZLIYA-PITDAH and vicinity: 


irge selection of: 

fgea. 1-2-3 bedroom apartments, and plots 


* ^ 
1 


.les, Rentals, Property Management 


3 Hacongresa Street, Htrzliya Pituah, 
'Tel. 930453: ev enings : 452966. 





ANGLO-SAXON NET ANY A offers villas 
+ apartments, sales-rentals, short-long 
term, furnished-unfurnished. 7 XUcar 
Haotzmaut. Tel- 083-28290. 


SALE. Charming family house near sea. 
Many more in centre. “Aklva," Tel. 053- 
24557. 7 Rehov Herxl, Netanya. 


3. FULLY FURNISHED, American 
appliances. aircoiuUtiooers. Bderot Wete- 
mann. $50.000. TcL 053-32731. 


HOFTT. luxurious villa, one dunam, 230 
sq.m., central heating, -• aJicondltloners. 
5295.000. Tel. 083-98888, 03-471097. 


Personal attention by Avi Tlnult 


OTHERS 


MESHEK InMoahavXohav, 11^300,000.- 
Imm edla te. Anglo-Saxon, Astakelon. TeL 
051-23775. ' . 


2SBBEB&BIS3SB3S 


^5SBSS13SES 




TOURISTS ARE INVITED 

to an EVENING OF ;X 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on all aspects of life in Israel. 


Thursday. April 3, 1980, at 9.00 p.m. 
at the Olive Room of the King David Hotel in Jerusalem. 
’ Sponsored by 


mr Va'aleh 

-2.0. Aliyah and Absorption Dept. 
; i Ben Yehuda Street, Jerusalem 

02-939261 



PJ3 

mnnourt 

Jerusalem Tourist Centre 
47 Jaffa Road 



rrm orow T<pnnr< nn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
HAM 

Yesterday's foreign, exchange rates 
against the Israel pound, t er 
U8. dollnr transactions under 53980, 
P»««t transactions Is other currencies 
under the equivalent of 8588. 



Selling 

Buying 

U.S.S 

41.5000 

41.2000 

DM 

21.5808 

21.4248 

Swiss Ft. 

22.7521 

22.5877 

Sterling 

90.2002 

89.5482 

French Fr. 

9.3700 

9.3023 

Dutch F. 

19.7384 

19.5057 

Austrian Scti. 

3.0248 

3.0025 

Swedish Kr. 

9.3342 

9-2567 

Danish Kr. 

6.9478 

8.8974 

Norwegian Kr. 

8.0817 

8.0233 

Finnish M. 

10.7304 

10.6528. 

Canadians 

34.9907 

34.7377 

Rand 

51.2520 

30.8820 

Australian S 

44.9860 

44.6608 

Belgian Fr. 110) 

13.4064 

13.3592 

Yen (lOOt 

26.8299 

28.4997 

Italian Lire 11 000 > 48.6816 

48.3442 

INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


UR.8 

2.1753/60 

perX 

Swiss Fr. 

1.8230/50 


Belgium Fr. SO. 7930/8 J50 

per$ 

Swedish Kr. 

4.4455/50 

per3 

French Fr. 

4.1290/10 

perl 

Danish Kr. 

5.9725/40 

per$ 

Dutch FI. 

2.0995/05 

P erf 

DMK 

1.9205/15 

per* 

Italian Lire 

888.90/20 

per S 

Norwegian Kr. 

5.1345/55 

per ( 

Yen 

249.50/60 

perg 


Gold Price: 3482.00/488.00 

FORWARD RATES: 

1 |v yf«i- } (Mfl. InOft, 

X.t £.1738/770 3.I8CS/R20 2.1B38/870 

DH.'l l.SCSO.'IHl 1 .8749/744 1.8365/384 

Sw.FY. * 1.8045 •■075 1.7703 -785 1.7850/258 



Market 

bnina’Y 


tl & 


aree_ r 

SICS 




Shopping Centre ; " Gi vat. Shaul 6 
Bus no. 1 t one stop before terminus 


Si'-* r,er , 

“ w ECHH 1 


Extends best w/s/tes to all thefr 
customers arid friends for 






A Kosher apd Happy Pessah 


Cheap-Market will tje open on Hoi Hamped only between 
^ . 8.30 a-m. and l.OO p.m. 

. - - ■ - 1 ■ ■ --‘ H 1 : : • 

\ TiS-i . ' } . . 



- ,&/ ■ - 
***** * *.o*y * " 
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Stock exchange in festive mood 


TEL AVIV. — Pre-holiday cheer 
was felt throughout the equity and 
index-linked bond markets yester- 
day, as prices moved ahead smart- 
ly m moderately active trading. 

The share market enjoyed one of 
its better sessions in recent times, 
as an sectors came through with 
gains. Indicative of the action were 
four Issues, that came through with 
10 per cent advances. These Includ- 
ed Tefahot, Ararat I LA, lapro and 
Elect™ ils. 

Caesarea Real Estate made a 
successful debut yesterday, as its 
shares were registered for trading. 
The issues, which had been roundly 
oversubscribed, came onto the 
market with a premium of 10.8 per 
cent over the issue price. The com- 
pany's main activity is the develop- 
ment of a real estate project in 


doom 

price 


2860.0 

049.0 

649.0 

757.0 

1170.0 
680 0 

033.0 

753.0 

740.0 

1175.0 
867 0 

277.0 

290.0 

871.0 

871.0 

303.0 


188.0 

200.0 

249.0 

85-0 

C6S.0 


219.0 

228.0 

338.0 

128.0 


Comm Ranks 
A BankhoUlUkK 
TDB prf 
IDB 
IDBB 
IDB prf A 
IDB op 4 
IDB op 5 
IDB up 6 
Union 
Union op 
Union op 3 
Union op 4 
Union jK'rac 
Union I8 r rsc5 
. Discount 
Discount A 

* Discount AS'. -sc 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mur op I 
Mlrr op 2 
Mizr op 3 
Mtzr op 4 

. Misr I5 r .sc2 
Mizr 20 r .;sc4 
Mizr 18T-SC5 
Mizr Ifl'.scO 

• Mizr sc 7 
'Hapcallm prf 
Hapo.iUm r 
Hspoaiim b 
Had Sfy.div 
Hap op 3 
Hap op 2 
Hap op 4 
Hap op 5 
Hap op 7 
Hop op 9 
Hap I0 r >sci 
Hap 1. ST. scfl 
Hnp l&'>sc8 
General 
General I8',:sc4 
Leu mi 
Leu ml op 1 
Leu mi op 2 
Leuxni op 4 
Leu mi lP'^scS 
Leumi 18'rSC 7 
Leumi 18 '>bCS 
OHH r 
OHH b 

Internal 60. set 
FIBI 

Mortgage Backs 
Gen Mtg r 
OMgb 

GenMg op 714 
GenMg op 1X7 
GenMg lSTldbue 
Carmel f 
'Carmel b 
Cor opA 
Car lS'AdblO 
Mortg&Inv 
DevAMtg r 
DevAMg b 
DevAMg op 88 
DevAMg op 95 
DevAMg 18 r -rdb87 177.0 
DevAMg 18rrdb94 116.0 
HousMtg r 
HousMtg b 
HousMg op 1 
HousMg op 2 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r 
Tefahot b 
Merav 
Merav op 1 
Specialized 
Financials 
Shilton r 
Shilton b 
Shilton opA 
Shilton opB 
Shilton 180 dbl 
Shilton ISOdba 
OtzLalasiya r 
OtzLatoslya b 
Ampal 

Agriculture A 
IndDev prf 
Insnninee 
Aryeh 
Ary eh op 
Aryeh scS 
Ararat TLl 
Ararat TL5 
Kasrnch r 
H assn eh b 
Haasneb op 
Phoenix IL1 
Phoenix ILS 
.YfirCenla IL\ 

Yardenia IL5 
SaJvor r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op 
Sahar 180 db 
Securitas 
Secur op 
Zur r 
Zur b 

Comm .Service 
£ Utilities 
Motor House 
Delck r 
Delek b 
'Delek op 1 
De!ek20'./db2 
Cold Storage ILl 
ColdStorILlO 
ColdStor opA 
: CoSt or20'< dbl 
Israel Elec 
' Lighterage ILl 
Lighterage ELS 
Lighterage ILa ap2 398.0 
Lighterage IL3 db 332.0 
RnpaccILl 
Rap acc ILS 
Land. Solid lag, 
DeveLCItriH 
Asorlm 
Azor opA 

AzortO'^ dbl 
Afrlea-lsrl 

Afrtua-IsrlO 

ILDCr 
ILDC b 

ILDCnodlv 

■ILDC opA 
ILDC opB 
ILDC20 r yrdb3 
ILDCZO^db* 

■ SolelBoneh prFA 
SoiclRnnehprFc 
Prop&B!dg 
jpropBld op A 
' PropBId opB 
.PropBId I5',rdb4 


tune Cb«B||i 


Vofi 
iuan 


1905 2 
48.4 

64.0 
978 

67. 1 

425.6 

295.3 
30.0 
48.9 

121.4 

188.3 

58.8 

120.4 

73.8 

139.6 


549.0 

557.0 

690.0 

580.0 

487.0 

487.0 

456.0 

456.0 

520.0 

444.0 


53.6 


88.5 

702.0 

88.0 
112.0 
82.0 

93.5 

564.0 

567.0 

509.0 

105.0 

724.0 


580.0 

1079.0 

142.0 

155.0 

105.5 

492.0 

499.0 

293.0 

530.0 

465.0 

140.0 

125.5 

355.0 

380.0 

91.0 

68.0 

510.0 

268.0 

394.0 

392.0 


207.0 

231.0 

910.0 

310.0 


550.0 


252.0 
3*0 

1551.0 

609.0 


370.0. 

285.0 


224.0 

201.0 

85.0 

650.0 

530.0 

282.0 

258.0 

795.0 

340.0 

245.0 

236.0 

1005.0 

949.0 

272.0 

570.0 

245.0 

403.0 

270.0 


; PropBId oplBCi-dbS 250.0 


BaysIdeTLl 
iRnysidcILS 
lx pro 

Ispro 50'id 
Ispm opl 
Isms 
Mrhadrln 
TCP 

.Ncot Aviv 
i Prior 
.Rita*™ PrF 
Rnascn 


283.0 
dl92.S 

150.0 

84.0 

950.0 

1700.0 

2050.0 

600.0 
643 0 
216.0 

127.0 

120.0 


+3.0 
+3.0 
+4.0 
nlc. 
R.C. 
— i.O 
+10 


dx3K5.0 577.7 
dx379.0 375.7 


♦ 10.0 
+5.0 
■*■5.0 
n.c. 
+4.0 
+4.0 
-rl.0 
+2.0 
R.C. 


Z 1393.0 

4.8 

+ 8.0 

Z1400.0 

40.0 

+20.0 

2556 0 

85.4 

n.c. 

Z1120 0 

— 

— 

2476.0 

5.2 

+4.0 

Z405.0 

8.1 

♦3.0 

2330.0 

30.0 

+9.0 

2280.0 

323. S 

n.c. 

2000.0 

3.1 

+40.0 

942.0 

798.4 

+4.0 

943.0 

309.5 

+4.0 

933.0 

45.4 

+4.0 

1900.0 

11.3 

—10.0 

1920.0 

2.9 

n.c. 

1240.0 

8.7 

IUC. 

998.0 

45.0 

tuc. 

570.0 

196.4 

IUC. 

363.0 

170.9 

n.e. 

9120 

2.0 

n.c. 

412.0 

289.4 

+4.0 

281.0 

411.7 

n.c. 

603.0 

521.2 

+3.0 

259.0 

296.9 

—2.0 

816.0 

3020.7 

+4.0 

1980.0 

1.3 

+15.0 

1120.0 

462.4 

+10.0 

520.0 

510.4 

+2.0 

563.0 

5.0 

+3.0 

480.0 

4.9 

+3J> 

306.0 

88.6 

+3.0 

783.C 

10.6 

+2.0 

783.0 * 

3.5 

+2.0 

300.0 

1599.5 

+10.0 

651.0 

814.8 

+4.0 

600.0 

73.0 

+2.0 

606.0 

13.7 

+2.0 

1210.0 

— 

— 

301.0 

20.0 

+2.0 


314 

150.0 

1-0 

85.5 

74.6 


n-c. 

+4.0 

n.c. 

n-C- 

n.c. 


95.3 

13.4 
5.0 

85.6 
2.7 

.1 

241.4 
3.6 

107J 

50.7 
285.1 

324.5 

325.0 

360.1 


— 1.0 
n-c. 
— 2.0 
n.c. 
n.c. 
n.c. 
+3.0 
+3.0 
+10.0 
+9.0 
+4 2.0 
+42.0 
+41.0 
+41.0 
+3.0 
+10 


1513 

20.0 

70.2 

63.4 

59.0 
171.0 

23.0 

30.0 
.5 

34.8 

56:9 


+3.5 

+5.0 

rue. 

+5.5 

n.c. 

n.c. 

+2.0 

+2.0 

n.c. 

—1.0 

+4.0 


97.3 
2.1 

51.0 

25.4 

68.0 

84.4 

55.0 
510 

151.5 
2.3 

20.0 
b.O. 

167.5 
210 
512 

401.5 
152.8 
145.0 

31.9 

2.0 


+30.0 

n.c. 

+2.0 

+3.0 

+9.5 

+2.0 

+4.0 

—4.0 

—5.0 

+20.0 

rue. 

+5.5 

+14.0 

+9.0 

+6.0 

rue. 

+2.0 

+15.0 

rue. 

n.c. 


217.1 

19.1 

5.0 

3.6 


+4.0 

n.C. 

n.c. 

+2.0 


19.9 


n.c. 


60.0 

98.0 
2.0 

b.O. 

74.7 

10.7 
36.5 

62.0 


+6.0 

+ 10.0 

+66.0 

+29.0 

+ 20.0 

+28.0 

+15.0 

+110 


74.9 

228.2 

130.0 

1.1 

2.3 

315.6 

139.4 

12.0 

92.0 
.6 

51.2 

6.5 

.3 

6.8 

14.0 


+18.0 

+21.0 

+5.5 

I1.C. 

n.c. 

+5.0 

+5.0 

+15.0 

+10.0 

+5.0 

+0.0 

rue. 

—6.0 

+2.0 

n.c. 

—5.0 


5 0.0 

41.4 
513 

155.4 

18.0 
93.0 

35.4 
5.1 

5.0 

2.0 
6.8 

1.060.6 

85.9 

73.4 


n.C. 
+ 6.0 
+ 11.0 
+17.5 
+6.D 
n.c. 
+10.0 
— 1S.0 
+ 20.0 
n.c. 
-5.0 
+ 21.0 
— 1.0 
—5.0 


Market report 

By JOSEPH MORGEZVSTERN 

Caesarea. 




Index-linked bonds 

ended the 

month on a positive note, as gains of 

1.3 per cent 

were recorded in 

various sectors of trading. By vir- 
tue of yesterday’s market perfor- 
mance there is now a clear-cut case 
for investing In new Bank of Israel 
Issues, whose yield is preferable to 
bonds currently trading on the 

market. 




Among commercial banks Leumi 
was most active and gained 4 
points. Hapoalfm rose by 4 and IDB 

by 3 points. FIBI was up by 4, 

while 

Union Bank 

and General 

Bank 

: Exchange 



Cl— Ins Volume 


ItjdUHlrUd 

pHce IL1.M 


Llrdan ILl 

X201.0 

08.3 

+7.0 

L'rdan IIJ) 

189.0 

10.0 

n.c. 

L’rdan op 

133.0 

24.5 

+6.0 

£2bit ILl 

208.9 

54.8 

+13.0 

Bibit ILS 

208.0 

44.0 

+8.0 

Alliance 

1423.0 

1.1 

—30.0 ■ 

Elco 1 

321.0 

6.0 

n.c. 

Elco IL2.5 r 

159.0 

24.9 

+5.0 

Elco 1L2.5 b 

158.0 

16.5 

+2.0 

Elco opA 

120.0 

58.0 

+ 8.0 

EleoMLdbl 

79.5 

43.0 

n.e. 

EJcctra ILl 

d 573.0 

b.o. 

+27.0 

Electra IL5 

d242.0 

290.1 

+22.0 

Eiectra op2 

271.0 
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+31.0 
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20.0 

+9.0 
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3.0 

+2.0 
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n.c. 
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49.9 
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Argaman r 
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+8.0 

Argaman b 
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AtaC 
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+7.0 
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— 
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+9.0 
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192.3 

+10.0 

Invest^ Holding 
Companlra 




Elgar r 

990.0 

8.0 

+9.0 
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7.7 
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+5.0 
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Hap’lmlnv r 

600.0 

66.5 

+5.0 

Haplnv b 

610.0 

10.0 

+5.0 

Haplnv opl 

568.0 

37.8 

+25.0 

Leumilnv 

562.0 

226.8 

+2.0 

JrdnExpIo 

240.0 

157.3 

n-c. 

JrdnExple op 

740.0 


+10.0 

: JrdnExpIo op2 

126.0 

58.4 

n.c. 

JrdnExpIo op3 

104.0 

150.1 

+9.0 

Mlzrahilnv r 

760.0 

2.0 

+9.0 

Mizrahi I nv b 

760.0 

2.9 

+5.0 

M Izrahil^ db48 455.0 

24.0 

+5.0 

Hassuia 

176.0 

67.0 

D.C. 

Hassuta opA 

183.0 

229.2 

+17.0 

Hassuto20C>dbl 

S2.0 

118.0 

n.c. 

Exprllnv r 

935.0 

3.0 

IUC. 

Exprllnv b 

965.0 

2.5 

IUC. 

Koorlnd 

2960.0 

.7 

IUC. 

ClalRlKst 

CJ174.0 

147.1 

n.c. 

CialREs opA 

262.0 

89.2 

+11.0 

ClalREs opB 

39.0 1.111.2 

—.5 

CUlREa20'"rdbl 

178.3 

27.5 

tuc. 

Clal 

— 

— 

— 

Clallnd 

— 

— 

— 

Clnllnd sc op 

— 

— 

— 

Clallnd op cert 

X452.0 

822.1 

+8.0 

ClallndSOCrdbS 

430.0 

93.1 

+10.0 

Landeco 

150.0 

91.2 

+4.5 

Ozlnv 

203.0 

24.5 

n.e. 

Orlm10 r ^ib 

170.0 

4.0 

—9.0 

Pamalnv 

243.0 

588.6 

n.c. 

Pama 23', 'rd 

— 

. — 

— 

Plryionlnv 

-139.5 

173.2 

+7.0 

FuriftExpio. 
Oi I Exp lo Par 

187.3 

370.8 

+13.5 

Naphtha 

720.0 

2.5 

n-c. 

Laptdot r 

— 

— 

— 

Lapidot b 

— 

— 

— 

Sbarr*Trad*dIn 

ForelgnCurroncy 



Adanlm 

688.0 

— . 

+ 10.0 

Agric prfC 

488.0 

— 

—6.0 

IndDev prfB 

— 

— 

— 

IndDcvprfC 

1001.0 

• — 

+37.0 

IndDevCC 

601.0 

_ 

_ 

TndDevCCl 

590.0 

10.0 

— 

IndDevD 

620.0 

— 



TourteUnd 

469.0 

— 

—3.0 

UnicoA r 

223.0 

6.0 

+14.0 

UnicoA b 

240.0 

— 

+10.0 

Gnzh 

126.0 

a.i 

IUC. 

Most active shares 


Leumi . 

£30 3020.7 +4.0 

IDB 

649 1906.2 

+3.0 

FIBI 

681 814.8 

+4.0 

Volumra: 

March 39 

March 28 

Shares traded: 

ILl38.0m. 

IL97.8m. 

Convertibles: 

ILl3.7m. 

IUS.itn. 

Bonds: 

ILlU.Tm. 

ILSe.Bm. 

General share index, op i-Ottr, to 187.66. 
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gained 3 apiece. Mizrahi (R) tacked 
on 2 points, to 385. On Friday the 
bank ‘8 general manager handed 
over a cheque In the aura of 
ISTO.lm. In payment of 52 per cent 
of the voting shares in Tefahot sold 
by the government. All of the 
Tefahot shares responded with a 10 
per cent gain. 

Mortgage bank and specialized 
financial institution shares were 
moderately higher. 

Insurance issues enjoyed a good 
session. Yardenla ILS was "buyers 
only.” while Aryeh rose by 5.3 per 
cent. 

Land development and real es- 
tate Issues were higher. 


The stock market will be closed tod-/. 
Pessah eve. 


New York Stock 
Exchange 

Closing prices Mar. 27 


Dow Jones Industrial Average: 
777,64 up 17.66 
Volume: 47,050,000 



price 

CbMK* 

Allied Chemical 

44', 

+1% 

Asa Ltd. 

40*h 

+2% 

Avco 

20', 

+1% 

Boeing 

54 


Burroughs 

63% 

+2% 

Bell A Howell 

19 

+ % 

Bally Manufacturing 

21 

+ % 

Bauscb and Lomb 

34i+ 

+2L 

Control Data 

45 

+ % 

Curtiss Wright 

17% 

+1 

Dow Chemical 

30% 

+ 1% 

Eastman Kodak 

47% 

+ >4 

Ford Motor 

28% 

+% 

Gene rat Dynamics 

67% 

-% 

Gulf St Western 

16% 

+ 1% 

Holiday Inns 

15% 

+% 

Honeywell 

74 

-% 

Hilton Hotels 

26+4 

+% 

IBM 

53% 

-1% 

Lockheed 

26 

+2% 

Litton Ind. 

46% 

+2% 

LTV 

9% 

+ % 

McDonnell Douglas 

38% 

+ 1% 

Merrill Lynch 

18>6 

n.c. 

MCM 

17 

+1% 

Motorola 

52 

+4 

NCR 

5SH 

+ 1% 

Nalomas 

33% 

+1% 

National Semiconductor 

21 

+1% 

Occidental Petroleum 

22% 

+ % 

Penn Central 

15% 

+ % 

Pan American Airways 

4% 

+ % 

Polaroid 

19 V 

— % 

RCA 

20% 

+ % 

Revlon 

38% 

+1% 

Raytheon 

71% 

+1% 

Scars Roebuck 

16 

+% 

Sperry Rand 

46 

+ 4 

Synicx 

34% 

+24 

American Tel & Tel 

48% 

+ Vs 

Telex 

3% 

+% 

Trie dyne 

128% 

+1% 

Tyco Laboratories 

25% 

+14 

UAL 

17% 

+% 

Union Carbide 

■ 37% 

+1% 

UV Industries 

23% 

n.c. 

Western Union 

1814 

+ % 

Wcstlnghouse Electric 

20% 

+1% 

U.S. Steel ■ 

17% 


Xerox 

55% 

+2% 

Exxon 

57/ 

+ 1% 

Zenith Radio 

8% 

+ % 

American Exchange 
Amer 1st Paper Mills 

2' 

+ % 

Etx Lavud 

6% 

+ % 

Houston Oil and Mineral 

20% 

+ % 

OTC List 
Elsclnt 

7% 

8% 

IDB Ordinary 

?* 

34 

IDBPfd. 

13% 

13% 


This selected list courtesy of 

ISRACL DISCOUNT ftANKlIffi 

Tel Aviv 

'Tel: 8 a.m.— 12.30 p.m. — 627542 
5 p.m — 7 p.m. — 223111 


Representative 
bond prices 


SJ% Defence loan 

Price 

Cbuge 

70 lAylni 

1580.0 

—10.0 

75 (Ayfn Hehl 

1620.0 

-14.0 

31 <Peh AJcphi 

1606.0 

+0.0 

90 iTzadil 

1498.0 

+4.0 

4% Gov't development 
Group 1. Yield: 

+0.S7 


3001 

1321.0 

—10.0 

3007 

1248.0 

—10.0 

Group 3. Yield: 

+0.47 


• 3020 

909.7 

+ .1 

3025 

907.8 

n.c. 

Defence loan 69. 
9 



44 (Mem Daleti 

— 



4% Gov't (99% C-o-L) 
Group 22. Yield: 

+0.90 


3101 

690.7 

+18.1 

3106 

617.4 

+18.9 

Group 24. Yield: 

1.30 


3110 

564.1 

+2.7 

3125 

M2.8 

+2.6 

• 4% Gov't (00% C-o-L) 
Group 42. Yield: 

+1.37 


3210 

44111 

+15.9 

3205 

417.9 

+15.8 

6% Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 
Group 52. Yield: 

+1.30 


3301 

392.1 

+3.9 

3504 

343.7 

+3.4 

7% Gov't (80% C-o-L) 
Croup 62. Yield: 

+1.50 


3322 

326.8 

+2.7 

.3326 

315.0 

+2.6 

Group 60. Yield: 

+1.60 


. 3534 

267.5 

+2.0 

3541 

243.1 

+1.8 

Croup 68. Yield: 

+1.60 


.35*6 

225.3 

+2.0 

3551 

213.2 

+2.0 

Group 70. Yield: 

+1.60 


3554 

196.1 

—0.4 

3557 

194.8 

+ 1.5 

Gov't dble-opl linked 

200! 

311.6 

+4.4 

2013 

275.0 

+4.3 

2033 

196.9 

+1.6 

Dollar denom bonds 
Hollis IS 

88.7 

+ .5 

Hollis 20 

S9.3 

+2.0 

Bonds 100% linked to 
foreign currency 

5.3', Gov't 6026 . 

188.0 


6'. Isr. Electric Corp, B 

1111.0 

+24.0 

3*. Dead Sea Works 

1030.0 



Bonds 14% linked to 
foreign currency 
'6003 

201.5 

- 


Bank of Israel 
exchange rates 


rum-ncy 
ILS. dollar 
British sterling 
German mark 
French franc 
Dutch guilder 
Swiss franc 
Swedish krone 
Norwegian krone 
Danish krone 
Finnish mark 
Canadian dollar 
Australian dollar 
Smith African rand 
Belgian franc 1 10 » 
Austrian schilling HOi 
Italian lire i lMi 
Japanese yen < 100> 
Jordanian dinar 
la-banese lira 


41.2490 

88.9538 

22.55SS 

9.3018 

19.7137 

22.6892 

9.3155 

8,0643 

6.9172 

10.6974 

34.6388 

44.7758 

50.9384 

13.4110 

30.0368 

4.6549 

16.5161 

133.85 

11.99 


* 1 . •: . . 



Aii Rath 
Eriitoi and 
Managing Dimmer 



Erwin Frenkel 
Edblor 
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Exodus and refuge 


THE EXODUS of Jews Into freedom from any land in which 
they have been oppressed has been a regular feature of the 
agenda of Jewish history. Since 1948 it has also been a primary 
task, indeed the raison d’etre, of the reborn Jewish state. 

During the past decade or so rescue efforts have focused 
mainly on the Jewish community in Soviet Russia, the original 
purpose, as stated by local activists themselves, being aliya to 
Israel. For their own reasons, the Soviet authorities allowed this 
exodus as part of a family reunification programme. 

Some 150,000 Soviet Jews have arrived to settle here this way ' 
since the Six Day War. 

Almost from the start, however, some prospective Russian 
immigrants chose to view Israel as a life-saver rather than as 
ultimate haven and permanent home. From a mere handful 
their number has lately swelled to a flood. Departures to Israel 
continue, but there are few arrivals: the majority dropout on 
the way, in the hope of eventually making it to some more 
desirable Western country, notably the United States. 

Perhaps because they are not, on the whole , themselves reluc- 
tant to see a selective exodus of defiant Jews, no matter where, 
the Soviet rulers have until recently more-or-less ignored this 
violation of the ground rules of the programme. That is one 
reason why the drop-out curve has been so much on the rise. 

The Kremlin has itself, in fact, abetted this process by more 
readily allowing the departure of Jews with Israeli aff&divits 
from areas known to be more blighted by assimilation. 

But there have beentJther reasons, too: the overall exhaustion 
of the Zionist impulse in Soviet lands due to the aliya of ac- 
tivists ; Israel's tarnished image as a country that is poor, in- 
secure, and hard on immigrants; and last, but certainly not 
least, the munificent aid extended by American- Jewish 
organizations, particularly HIAS, to drop-outs aiming for 
America. 

Now President Carter has signed into law a bill passed by the 
Congress, which for the first time, grants unusual benefits to 
"political refugees," including immigrants from the Soviet 
Union. 

This has quite naturally caused fear that the drop-out rate will 
be increased even further. Moreover from the wording of the 
blH, it Is even possible for Russian immigrants, who are already 
in Israel, to be considered eligible "refugees.” 

Jewish Agency Chairman Arye Dulzin has expressed ap- 
prehension that the new measure could endanger the entire 
programme of Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Dulzin’s basic position is certainly sound. Jews who dis- 
continue their journey to Israel to go elsewhere are running 
away from refuge, rather than in need of it. And certainly if the 
bill views even Jews who have arrived in Israel as refugees, this 
is a horrendous distortion of the concept. To the degree that 
HIAS and other Jewish organizations support such a definition, 
they deserve serious condemnation, and Israel should consider 
the means necessary to combat them on this score. 

At the same time Israel must also keep its sights clear. Our 
business is to help enable Jews to escape tyranny and come to 
freedom in their own land, and not to prevent Jews from going 
elsewhere. c,... 

Israel can rightfully oppose the use of scarce Jewish 
resources by organizations that lure potential immigrants to 
Israel into being their own wards In countries other than Israel. 
It can and must oppose having Jews, already here, branded as 
political refugees. But we cannot, in good conscience, urge 
another state, like the U.S., to withhold assistance from Russian 
Jews in transit whom they decide to welcome on their shores. 

More than a few of the Jews who leave the Soviet Union, head 
for America because that is where they can, as they think, most 
easily free themselves altogether from the Jewish "yoke.” So 
long as Israel is unwilling to deny even to such Jews the essen- 
tial affidavits, its only real recourse is to make itself a more 
desirable — - and more challenging — place for Jews to strive for 
and live in. 



Important! 


Graziella Shoes Ltd., importer and retailer of 
Exclusive Italian First Quality Ladies Shoes 
and Bags 


announce 


Summer show beginning April l 

Sale of limited quantities of sizes 41 and 42 

Special shoes for the problem foot 

Open 9 a.m. — l p.m.; 4 — 7 p.m. Friday 9 a.m. — l p.m. 
Easy payments 


Graziella Shoes Ltd. 


Industrial area of Herzliya Pituah, 36 Galgalel Haplada St., 
over Sail-Gall Supermarket. 



THE MOST important event which 
marks the birth of the Jewish peo- 
ple in history is not celebrated by 
large public gatherings but rather 
within the Intimate context of the 
family seder. The holiday of Peasah 
focuses attention on the role of the 
family as educator and mediator of 
the people's historical memories. 

It Is not accidental that the family 
unit was chosen to transmit the 
national drama of liberation from 
Egypt. A nation which lacks a 
strong family unit runs the risk of 
cultivating a totalitarian-slavish 
personality. 

Despotic totalitarian regimes 
have a distinct tendency to view the 
Intimate family unit as a threat to 
political stability and social confor- 
mity. Unwavering allegiance to an 
authoritarian ruler or government 
is undermined by institutional 
frameworks which cultivate an In- 
dividual’s sense of unique self- 
worth. 

The Haggadah speaks of four 
different types of children and of 
the Importance of telling the story 
in terms Of their particular 
questions. The family in Judaism 
encourages each individual child to 
express his uniqueness. It is not the 
symbol of herd-conformity but an 
intimate, loving structure which 
enables individual people to dis- 
cover their own personal worth. By 
encouraging the growth of critical 
intelligence, a loving family unit 
acts as. a counterweight to the 
dangers of extreme nationalism. 
The family unit, which embodies 
the values of individuality and uni- . 
queness, will always disturb and 
threaten idolatrous devotees of ex- 
treme nationalism. 

The covenants! .people of Israel 
were charged with the uncom- 
promising struggle against idolatry 
and, therefore, their tradition 
emphasised the prime spiritual im- 
portance of the intimate family. So 
long as the family remains a vital 
institution In history, the ideal of 
freedom from modem forma of 
political Idolatry will remain 
powerful and compelling. 

The struggle .against 
totalitarianism is concretized by 
the tradition's emphasis on the role 
of the family as the mediator of the 
message of freedom. But what are 
the contemporary implications of 
the transition from a slave people in 
Egypt to a free people in the 
desert? 


THE 


DAVID HARTMAN examines the contemporary im- 
plications of the transition from a slave people in Egypt to 
a free people in the desert 
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"Portuguese Jews Celebrating Pessah,” by Bernard Piotert, From the Fodor Collection 
at the Bezalel National Mnsenm, Jerusalem. , •' 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL religious 
message of Pess&h Is that God 
abhors slavery. Pharaoh, the sym- 
bol of exploitation and enslave- 
ment. is the archenemy of God, the 
Liberator, wbo Intervenes on behalf 
of the oppressed and the down- 
trodden. 

Jewish ethical self-consciousness 
Is shaped to a. great extent by the 
memory of being enslaved and ex- 
ploited. The biblical norms of lov- 
ing the stranger and respecting the 
rights of the weak and powerless 
are repeatedly linked to the 
memory of having been slaves in 
Egypt: 

"You shall not oppress a 
stranger, for you- know the feelings 
of the stranger, having yourselves 
been stranger in the Land of 
Egypt." (Exod. 23:9) 

“When a stranger resides with 
you in your land, you shall not 
wrong him. The stranger who 
resides with you shall be to you as 
one of your citizens; you shall love 
him as yourself, for you were 
strangers in the land of Egypt: I the 
Lord am your God.” (Lev. 19:33-34) 

The exodus from Egypt can serve 
as a model inspiring one to struggle 
against the exploitation of any 
human being. Only he who can iden- 
tify with the plight of the poor and 
powerless may be said to have ab- 
sorbed into his consciousness the 
biblical approach to the drama of 


slavery and liberation. 

On Pessah night, we do not simp- 
ly recount the historical beginnings 
of the Jewish people but, rather, we 
act out the drama of liberation os 
participants In a lived history 
shaped by a Liberator-God who in- 
tervenes on behalf of an enslaved 
people. Biblical history is, for the 
Jew. not only an historical record 
but also a normative challenge. On 
Pessah night, our commitment to 
God challenges us to translate 
belief into positive action which 
restores the dignity of the free per- 
son. The implications of biblical 
history become realized when one 
acts in the spirit of God's battle 
with the Pharaohs of history. 


A FURTHER aspect of the exodus 
story is the significance of the tran- 
sition from slavery to freedom or. 
In other words, from passive 
anonymity to full historical visibili- 
ty and exposure. Notwithstanding 
the pain and suffering of slavery, 
when Jews left Egypt they left the 
womb-like security of slavery and 
chose freedom with all the in- 
securities and problems involved in 
living as a particular historical 
community. 

The life of the slave is un- 
complicated . and one-(UmenslonaL 
The rune obliterates both future and 
past. The slave has no need for 
historical memory; he is chained to 
an immediate present. His 
significance for the master Is uni- 
quely defined by what he does now. 

Nor does the slave have a future. 
He has no meaningful aspirations 
insofar as the dream of something 
new entails belief in a changeable 
present. The slave is locked into a 
fixed frame which freezes time into 
a rigid, homogeneous, yet secure, 
present. 

Although he exploits the slave 
and curtails independence, the 
master provides the slave with a 
predictable, protective framework 
of existence. In exchange for the 


precious values of freedom and 
dignity, Pharaoh .often the security 
of anonymity and decision-free 
routine. Ph&raohJBxes the present; 
he simplifies life by making the pre- 
sent continuous and unchanging. 

Pessah signifies -the transition 
from a condition of being Invisible, 
the condition of audit? (slavery), to 
a condition of full exposure. The 
desert is a borderless' terrain with 
no signposts or familiar land- 
marks; it is, therefore, a fitting en- 
vironment for a people entering 
history and experiencing the in- 
security of facing an uncharted 
future. 

It is no .wonder that this com- 
munity of former slaves often 
rebelled in the desert against their 
liberating leader, and rejected the 
uncertainty of being visible and in- 
dependent. The repeated cry of our 
ancestors to go back to Egypt in- 
dicated their desire to escape the 
burdens of freedom and to return to 
the clearly defined "comfort” of be- 
ing invisible. • 

The modern-day. counterparts of 
the fickle, terrified people in the 
desert are those who respond to 
contemporary social and political 
turmoil by romanticizing the past 
when the rules were allegedly clear . 
and everyone knew-hia piace^The . 
complaint of there being "too much 
freedom" and the movement to the 
hard-line right express the. slave 
mentality of those unable- to cope 
with freedom, who yearn for black- 
and-white distinctions and for the 
absolute security of an unchanging 
present. The burden of the free per- 
son is that his world la never fixed 
and safely predictable. The terrain 


CHAGALL by 
CHAGALL 


READERS’ LETTERS 


edited by. Charles "Sorttair 


ENCOURAGING ALIYA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Pott 


Sir. — In her article of March 18, 
Doris Lankin repeats the myth that 
assistance to immigrants is intend- 
ed as a form of inducement, even 
though she recognizes that most 
ollm come for idealistic reasons, 
when they are not running from 
some disaster. 

Ms. Lankin’s pessimistic view on 
the potential for aliya from the 
Diaspora Is not shared by many 
who came themselves on ahya from 
North America. There is a large 
reservoir of potential ollm among 
those who have a strong Jewish 
identification, those who have 
attended programmes In Israel, 
and those who have friends and 
family here. What keeps many 
away is their feeling that there 2s no 
place for them in Israel, an at- 
mosphere strengthened by those 
who think like Doris Lankin. I 
would use her same arguments, but 
instead conclude that more effort 


should be made to reach an iden- 
tifying Jew in North America and 
help him settle in Israel rather than 
invest in a materialistic Israeli who 
is attracted to the fleshpots .of the 
world despite being brought up In 
this country. Does Ms. Lankin real- 
ly believe we could Invest enough to 
convince most potential yordim to 
remain at home? 

DR. ALBERT l. GOLDBERG 
H f Former Aliya Emissary) 


knock! knock! 
who's there? 
Murray. 
Murray who? 




MURRAY PESSAH TO 
ALL OUR CUSTOMERS 


1 From the bast discount bookshop in 
J ecu salem. 

, May w« wish you alt a vary pleasant 


Seder — 'cos we luv you. 


Y.TAUT, A. SABAN, AJX PA5HANEL PRESENT: 


BESTSELLERS 


An Inspired marriage of Marc 
Chagall's prose and poetry 
and his greatest works of art 
this gala volume displays the 
artist's genius to full advan- 
tage. Five main themes. 
Vitebsk the village whose 
synagogues, narrow streets, 
and broad pastures ring in his 
memory. Paris of the avant- 
garde, scene of Chagall's ar- 
tistic maturing. The last three, 
are love, the theater, and the 
message of toe Bible. 

250 beautiful reproductions, 
including 77 full-colour plates. 


1 310 Os! Osntn, 3rd Floor 
97 Jaffa Rd. 02-22X20 


ISRAEL'S DISCOUNT 
BOOKSTORE _ 
‘3rd Floor at the Gal” 


Introductory price: 

IL2385 


PUBLISH! iJ B r 

WSteimatzky’s 


IN CONCERT 




tpenmiMN 

me 

hlinrtHM Pay. 
AfaO 34 
SJHpA 

fetar**. April M. 
*.M ft-Kt- 
TTrkt-fci; KMm. 
Trraio«i. 
CMasa, OutMta. 


TEL AVIV, 
IbaMMa 


MtU», 


Wndwrwta*, April 23, 
*JB p-W. 

Tfcunirtay. April M, 
D.Z f,M. 

Tiriirbi: flifb'f, 

w, inn 


Established m memory of 

Bernhard and Sarah Falk 

Festive Walking Tour 

around the Temple Mount 

including visits to archaeological digs, tunnels and gates. 3-4 hours 
walking Leaving Thursday. April 3. 10 a.m. from the last stop on bus 
routes 9, 2B. on Mt. Scopus. 

Aif welcome - no charge 

Please hnn;j a head covering and a canteen. 


ita I 

COmuii 


DIVERS)! FOLLOWING DATES 

STILL AVAILABLE ON CHARTER BASIS!, 

ABOARD THE "SUNBOAT" 

April 9-12: April 28 — May 2: Mey 19-23; June 11-14: June 23 ~ July 4 ' 
PRICE 51.000.- FOR 24 HRS (MAX. 12 PERSONS) ^ ' ■ 

$750-— FOR tO HRS. {MAX 25 PERSONS) 

Fulf board included . 

Further details: Tel. 03 060746 (Ron)).' 



of freedom, ^Uke ^the deaert, ia'roug& 
and uncharted. 


rt, ia rough ^repared to beft^banJi^ wl ^ .* v it? *•' 
: uncertainty of wsr pe6ple'a >i J 7 i .‘; ~ 
. y . ^ in -the- ,20tb. cqnturyy Thfe ; Gc- ” "i-i % 


THOUGH - the virgin soil -'of the meet ;the>nightv of Pr " 

desert highlights -the terrifying ; chaUiingea ua toleave ‘‘Egyp^ . ... .< 
challenges pf freedom,, the xhoim-r freely. eater a ciyvehant witii e/ * 

tain of Sinai Is locate^ inthedeaert the J ~ deserti” To 'be' a: JeeP i® j-rji 

At the foot of thte dgaert -the burip^j a e 
the people of Israel discovered the freedom^ - ' ; ... V 

great . spiritual' adventure which- .1 ... •. .-.-r t ... * 

freedom makes posaibla. At Sinal^ ^ . pr. Mdspiunt {so sftriorpcta'--:' " J t 
the community of Jarael met a God - religions* philosophy (it the Sc 
Who; freed them .to dream. AtSinai, ^ SK-— 


* : -iSSZ" - rT 

: r*UA ma ^ nr «««»«* - 


CHAMA — LOVE OF ISRAELIS: 


CAMPAIGN — 
PASSOVER 1980—? 




m 


■’’a ... ^- jSpOrt 

To thaptepfe of Israel , c V;.:v • - C i 


■ ■ -v - ;3T:c 

Our activities in the sprrrtuaCsociaf and materiaPsc i 

oArnfinH rtf DiMc-cism rmmiVf i-A rrtc • 


' Tj: a 


Torah educahon fpr chiiaren and adults: saesue*? 

.“ . “ . " 1 ■ • t "T"* v* 1 *" 

Buihi ng nnd administering educational institutes.:^ ''sz&Sve? ri iii 
Jqdaic publications. • ‘ : • a.-;t 


Radio broadcasts: .•* - . 'J . * 

Brit Mila and Bar Mrtzva ceremonies. . 
Free. loans; ‘S'.*)”: 4 ; . C$Y' 

Summer Camps. ' V ”■ ‘ - 

Libraries. . . t . ... ; . 

Festival -celebrations; ■ T ' 

Anti- missionary activities. - 


• : pp - ■ a-? 

■ iarjer *.,-i 


‘^15 
■ :: use ' 

•• --.is: a Sect Sir. a. 
h . Ill 


• -t- y- ■ ! 


' r^SlhaelacJitie: 

In addition to the above activities CKAIVTrf ^':? is ust 
is distributing "Matza Shmura^ -ta Russi^i-jT^ 

all over Israel. - - •> v=r. r ‘ 



Tfrt Asriv, 78 Rahov Gibo»t Yiaraet.'Tffi. ^ 

Haifa, 2 Palmer Gate. TeL04-5621 61 

RavCjtUd.tSalesPromottonl . ' .. f 

H * r!l IO«i* BI<lg.J. ? : O.B;4oa 


















